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THE PARLIAMENT OF 1571. 
The omission from the Blue-book Parliamentary 
Returns of all reference to the third Parliament of 
Queen Elizabeth has more than once been pointed 


out in ‘N. & Q.’ This Parliament was of very | Es 


brief duration. Summoned to meet at Westminster 
April 2, 1571, it lasted only until May 29 follow- 
ing, its entire course being thus less than two 
months. 

Heretofore the only known list of members con- 
stituting this assembly is that printed in Browne 
Willis’s ‘Notitia Parliamentaria’ (pp. 79-87). 
From a note at the end of the list we gather that 
even so far back as the time of Browne Willis the 
original returns were lost, the list of this Parlia- 
ment, as well as of two others, being, he states, 
“wanting in the Rolls Chapel,” but “ happily sup- 
plied from the collections of the late Peter le Neve, 
Esq., Norroy King at Arms.” 


Among the collection formed by the indefatigable | peculiar 


Cheshire antiquary Sir Peter Leycester, and cata- 
logued in the First Report of the Historical MSS. 
Commission, is a list of members forming this brief 
Parliament. It is entitled “All the Knights and 
Burgesses that were of the Parliament for every 
shire and town of England, the xiij yeare of Queene 
Elizabeth, 1571.” By the courteous permission 
of Lord de Tabley I have been allowed a copy of 


this interesting document. The writing is evidently 
of a contemporary character, and the list seemingly 
was — at the very beginning of the Parlia- 
ment. I judge this frem the circumstance of the 
name of Sir Henry Percy appearing as member for 
both Cumberland and Northumberland. He was 
returned by both counties, but on April 9 selected 
to sit for Northumberland. And also from the 
further fact of the county and town of Caermar- 
then being blank in the list, in all probability 
owing to a late election, and the return not having 
come in at the time the list was compiled. 

Upon a comparison of the De Tabley MS. with 
the list printed by Browne Willis, it is satisfactory 
to find that the general accuracy of that eminent 
antiquary is confirmed, in consequence of which 
agreement it is unnecessary to print the MS. in its 
entirety. Some few discrepancies appear between 
the two lists, the more important of which, with 
the permission of the Editor, I venture to append. 
It is to be observed in these differences that while, 
upon the whole, the rendering of the MS. is to be 
preferred to Willis, it is not so in every case. 
Occasionally the error may be traced to the original 
scribe, whom Willis has corrected by the aid, no 
doubt, of evidence other than now at our command. 
In the following instances the first name is that 
ge by Willis, the second that in the De Tabley 

S.:— 


Bucks Town. Thomas Wenman, Esq. Thomas 
Wennican, Esq.— Willis probably to be preferred. 

Launceston, Edward Holte, Esq. Robert 
Holte, Esq. 

Helston. John Gayer, Gent. John Gray, 
Gent.— Willis certainly correct. 

Tregony. Ralph Dormer, Esq. Robert Dormer, 


Bossiney. Geo. Basset, Esq. Geo. Basnett, 
Esq.— Willis to be preferred. 

St. Ives. John Newman, Gent. John Wen- 
man (?), Gent.—The name difficult to decipher in 
MS.; may be read either Newman or Wenman. 
The former is almost certainly correct. 

St. Germans. Thomas Cosgrave, Gent. John 
Cosgrave, Gent. 

Cambridge Town. Roger Slegge, Esq. Robert 
Slegge, Esq.—Willis certainly correct. 

Tavist Robert Ferrers, Esq. Robert 
Farrer, Esq. 

Melcombe. Gwyn Reynolds, Gent. Cumis 
Raynolds, Esq.—The name, as given in MS., is 
iar. Does it mean Gwyn or Owen? 

Shaftesbury. John Longe, Gent. Thomas 
Longe, Gent. 


dborough (Yorks). Second member (blank). 
Barnaby Googe, Esq. 
Hereford Co. Sir John Crofts, Knt. Sir James 
Crofts, Knt. 
Maidstone. Thomas Walsingham, Esq. Thos. 
Massingham, Esq.—The MS, seems y to read 
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thus, but it is doubtful if Walsingham is not tobe| Brecon Town. Rice Price, Esq. Richard Price, 
preferred. 


Boston. Thomas Layfield. Thomas Lichfield, 


Esq. 

; Thomas Cave, Esq., Stephen Hales, 
Esq. Henry Sadler, Esq., Miles Sandes, Esq.— 
The MS. is certainly right. Willis has confused 
Lancaster with Leicester. 

Newton (Lanc.). Thomas Stonely, Esq. Richard 
Stonely, Esq. 

Nottingham Town. William Balle, Gent. 
Nicholas Plomtrie, Gent. 

Lynn. John Kinne,Gent. John Kinge, 


nt. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. William Carr, Gent. 
William Curie, Gent.—Carr is certainly right. 

Morpeth. Francis Gawdy, Esq. Francis Ganey, 
Esq.—The name somewhat difficult in the MS., 
but clearly not “Gawdy.” A Mr. “Gerby” is 
mentioned by D’Ewes as sitting in Parliament. 
Query if the same? 

Berwick. Henry Cave, Esq. Henry — Esq. 

Stafford Town. Henry Knolles, Esq. alliiam 
Knolles, Esq. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. Sir John Bagnall, Knt. 
Sir Ralph Bagnall, Kat. 

Shrewsbury. William Ireland, Esq. Robert 


Ireland, Esq. 

Winchester. Richard Bride, Gent. Richard 
Burr, Gent. 

Petersfield. Jeffrey Rythre, Gent. Robert 
Bothe, Gent. 

Stockbridge. (Omitted by Willis.) William 


St. John, Gent., Tristram Pistor, Gent. 
Christchurch, (Omitted.) Andrew Rogers, 
John Hyett. 
Sussex. John Palmer, Esq. Thomas Palmer, 


Thomas Kerle. Thomas Kirke, 


Lewes. Edward Fenner. Edward Farmer, 
Esq.— Willis to be preferred. 

Wilts. Henry Danvers, Esq. John Danvers, 


Esq. 

Senden. Miles Sands, Esq. Thor. Dabridge- 
corte, Esq. 

Worcester Oo. Gilbert Littleton, Esq. Richard 
Littleton, Esq.— Willis probably to be preferred. 

Edward Bromnell, Gent. Edmund 
Browne, Gent.—“ Edmund Brownell” probably 
should be. 

Warwick Town. Edward Egleonby, Esq. Ed- 
mund Egleonby, Esq.—‘‘ Edward” probably cor- 

t. 


Tec 
Hythe. John Stevens, Gent. John Stephen- 


son, Gent. 

Cardigan Town. John Hanmer, Esq. Edward 
Davis of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Carnarvon Co. John Gwynne, John Wynne 


ap Hugh, E-y. 


Chichester. 


q. 

Haverford West. John Garvans, Gent. John 
Granons, Gent.—The actual name, “John Gar 
nons.” W. D. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


THE ENGLISH “ LARBOARD ” AND THE FRENCH 
“BABORD” AND “ TRIBORD,” 

The oldest form of larboard is ladde-borde (about 
1360), and this is so unlike larboard that Prof, 
Skeat, not unreasonably, doubts whether it is the 
same word, though he winds up his article as if he 
had resigned himself to the conclusion that the two 
words were the same. And to this conclusion I 
myself am disposed to come, although the earliest 
example of larboard which Prof. Skeat can give 
dates from the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury only (Cotgrave and Minsheu), and there is, 
therefore, an interval of quite 250 years unac- 
counted for.* Ladde-borde would become lad- 
board; and though I do not know that any genuine 
instance of the change of d into r can be found,t 
yet I am of opinion that ladboard might well have 
become larboard in order to assimilate this to the 
corresponding word starboard.t Indeed, Prof. 
Skeat tells us in his second edition that in ‘ Hack- 
luyt’s Voyages’ (1598) he finds the spellings Leere- 
boord and steereboord, where steereboord is the 
normal spelling and leereboord is not, and there- 
fore the latter was probably accommodated to the 
former. 

With regard to the signification of ladde-borde, 
Prof, Skeat suggests (and I am inclined to agree 
with his suggestion) that the ladde is a Scandi- 
navian form of our “to lade,”§ so that ladde-borde 


* Prof. Skeat, in the Trans, Philol. Soc. (1888-90, p. 
13), makes two new suggestions based upon the form deere- 
boord, mentioned by myself further on in the text; but 
as both these suggestions are inconsistent with the no- 
tion, which I am disposed to uphold, that /addeborde and 
larboard are the same word, I will not consider them 
here, the more especially as there is, to my mind, but 
little probability about either of them. 

+ The d might, perhaps, possibly have been dropped 
and the r inserted, for Prof, Skeat tells us that ladda= 
to lade is pronounced Jaa in prov. Swedish and Nor- 
wegian ; but I much prefer the explanation referred to in 
note {. In the Neapolitan dialect, however, an Italian d 
is commonly changed into r. See Volpe, ‘ Vocabolario,’ 
Naples, 1869, p. ix. 

t Comp. the Fr. sud-owest, corrupted in sailor's lan- 
guage into sur-oue and sur-oit (Littré), where the incon- 
trovertible change of d into r is, no doubt, due to the 
assimilative influence of the corresponding nor-owé, nor- 
oit (=nord-ouest), See my note on ‘Sou’-wester,’ 7” 8. 
v. 94. Comp. also Norbiton and Surbiton, close to Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, and in which Nor and Sur evidently= 
North and South. Had Norbiton not been close. Sur- 
biton would probably have taken the form of Sudbiton 
(cf. Sudborough, Sudbrook, Sudbury) or Subbiton, by 
assimilation to the following letter (cf. Suffolk). 

§ It is not, however, necessary to suppore this, Lade- 
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would mean lading (or loading) board or side. 
But he can think of no other reason why the lar- 
board side should be called the loading side than 
“that the sails, when taken down, were put on to 
the left side of the ship, to be out of the way of the 
steersman, who originally stood on the starboard 
(=steerboard) or right side of the ship.” The 
objection is that lade, or load, would scarcely be 
the word used to designate such a process, if such 
& process were ever adopted, of which I should 
require evidence. And, besides, a much more 
natural interpretation of loading-side seemed to me 
to be the side on which the cargoes are loaded ; 
and this idea having come into my head, I wrote 
to the East and West India Dock Company to in- 
quire whether, at the present time, one side was 
used more than the other for loading purposes.|| I 
had a very polite answer from the assistant secre- 
tary, and the substance of the information, which 
he gave me on the authority of the principal dock- 
master, was, that though, both in docks and in har- 
bours, when vessels are laid alongside the quays, 
the side next the quay (on which, of course, the 
discharging and loading of cargoes takes place) de- 
pends chiefly on chance or convenience, yet that 
“vessels lying in a harbour discharging or loading 
not alongside the quay generally use the port (or 
left) side as the working side”; and in a second 
letter with which he favoured me, he informs me 
that the dock-master had subsequently told him 
that “when he was at sea the starboard side was 
sacred to the captain, officers, and passengers, 
and the larboard was for , soldiers and sailors, 
and the general public.” it would seem, there- 
fore, that in the case of merchant vessels the lar- 
board side is at the present time generally regarded 
as the working side, andas the side upon which, when 
practicable, cargoes are commonly loaded and dis- 

; and it is not improbable that in former 
times, in England at any rate, the same general 
rule prevailed with regard to the larboard side ; 
and if so the term Jladde-borde (if it=lading- 
board) was anything but a misnomer. 

According to another derivation of larboard, 
fayoured by Wedgwood, Mahn (in Webster), and 
E, Miller, the Jar is a corruption of an older form 
of lower (cf. M.E. léhre, Stratmann, the Scotch 
lawer, and the Dutch laager), and it can scarcely 


borde, in which the accent is on the first word, might 
well have been shortened into ladde-borde in con- 
sequence of the accentual stress. Comp. Aalyard, or 
hailiard, from hale-yard. See Prof. Skeat’s note on 
‘Effects of the English Accent,’ 7! 8. i, 363. Prof. 
Skeat there says, however, that the A.-S. stéorbord did 
not become steerboard, although in the second edition of 
his ‘Dictionary,’ published two years earlier, he had 
given the form steereboord from Hackluyt. 

* I put no leading questions; I did not even mention 
the word larboard ; I inquired merely whether any rule 
prevailed as to which side should be used, when prac- 
ticable, for loading and unloading purposes, 


be doubted that with the help of the assimilating 
influence of starboard already alluded to this 
derivation is possible. But in that case we should 
have to look upon ladde-borde as an altogether 
different word ; and this is a difficulty acknow- 
ledged by Wedgwood. I prefer, therefore, the 
derivation from ladde-borde; but I think it worth 
while to mention that the other is, perhaps, favoured 
by the French bdbord; for though this is derived 
by Scheler, Littré, and Brachet from the German 
Backbord, yet the circumflex accent evidently 
refers rather to an older form, bas-bord (=low 
board), and Littré, s.v. hurhau, admits, appa- 
rently with approval, a quotation in which the 
word is spelled bas-bord, and derived from bas.* 

And finally, whilst upon the question of the two 
sides of a ship, I will point out that the French 
tribord (=starboard), in its older form stribord,t+ 
is universally derived from, or connected with, 
the Icel. styribord (?), or the A.-S. steorbord, and 
is, therefore, considered to be the same word 
as our starbourd. This may be so; but I can- 
not help thinking that those who have adopted 
this derivation either overlooked or were not 
aware of the existence of the old form destre 
bort (=right board or side), which I find in 
Godefroy, “pa by a quotation, of which, un- 
fortunately, I am unable to make out the date. 
The derivation from this word is at least as easy 
as that from the Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon words 
oy: above, especially as, when the word destre 
ell into disuse, the de of destrebort might well be 
taken for the preposition. F, Cuance, 
Sydenham Hill. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 


‘ Henry V.,’ Act IV.—In the prologue to the 
fourth act of ‘Henry V.’ there is an unfortunate 
misprint in the First Folio, forming a stumbling- 
block which some editors, indeed, have lightly 
skipped over, like Knight and Collier, which 
Theobald, with Dyce’s rather hesitating agree- 
ment, vainly fancied he had removed, and which 
the Globe editors honestly recognize for the obstacle 
which it is, and mark with a warning obelus. A 
sound text is, however, very readily recoverable. 

Chorus having described the dejection of the 
“poor condemned English,” inly ruminating “the 
morning’s danger, their gestures sad investing 
lank-lean cheeks,” &c., proceeds :— 


* Wedgwood gives the Dutch Jaag, low, the meaning 
of left also, I do not know on what authority. The Fr. 
haut, too, is said in Littré sometimes to mean right, and 
bas in bas-bord to mean left (see s.v.“Hurhau”). Cf. 
also the Dan. Adire and the Swed. héger, which certainly 
mean both higher and right. 

+ Stribord is given by Littré, but he quotes no ex- 
amples. It is not in La Curne nor in Roquefort, but it 
may be found in Sherwood (Cotgrave), s.v, “Starboord,” 
and it is confirmed by the Spanish estribor and the Port, 
est(r)ibordo, 
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O now, who will behold 
The royal captain of this ruined band 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent. 

A largess universal like the sun 

His liberal eye doth give to every one, 

Thawing cold fear, ¢that mean and gentle all, 

Behold, as may unworthiness define, 

A little touch of Harry in the night. 

And so our scene must to the battle fly, &c, 
Theobald justly called the passage, as it stands 
thus, “ perplexed and nonsensical,” but he did not 
much improve it by printing— 

Thawing cold fear. Then, mean and gentle all, 

Behold as may unworthiness define. 
He was right so far in supposing that the ex- 
hortation “Behold,” &c., was addressed to the 
audience, and did not refer to the army, but wrong 
in the notion—in which, strange to say, Dyce con- 
curs—that the poet could address his audience with 
the distinction of “mean and gentle,” and so in- 
sult half of them. 

The Cambridge collaters drift away with Delius 
im company upon the handy conjecture that a line 
has been lost. But all perplexity and nonsense 
vanish at once when we make the easy correc- 


tion :— 
A largess universal, like the sun, 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, 
Thawing cold fear in mean and gentle all, 
Behold (as may unworthiness define), &c, 
It will be observed how all corresponds to uni- 
versal. The mean whom Henry is exhibited as 
encouraging are, of course, Bates, Court, and 
Williams; the gentle are such as Gloucester, 
whose want of confidence is implied in— 
Gloucester, ‘tis true that we are in great danger ; 
The greater, therefore, should our courage be ; 
and Westmoreland, who wishes for ten thousand 
men from England; and the other nobles who 
listen to that inspiriting harangue, which—after 
the lapse of how many years!—I can fancy now I 
hear nobly declaimed by Macready. 

The phrase “as may unworthiness define” is in- 
tended modestly to bespeak the same indulgence 
which is craved in the first chorus for dari 

On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object. 
W. Warxiss 

“A BABBLED 0’ GREEN FIELDS,” ‘Henry V.,’ 
II. iiii—This (Theobald’s well-known reading for 
“and a table of green fields”) has always been 
accepted faute de mieux. In the quarto the words 
do not appear at all, and it stands simply, “for 
his nose was as sharp as a pen”; but they are 
found in each of the four folios. It is surprising 
that no one has pointed out the true objection to 

emendation. Mrs, is de- 


flowers, and smiled on his fingers’ ends; but a 
more certain token (“I knew that there was but 
one way”) was written in his face: ‘‘ His nose 
was as sharp as a pen, and a table of green fields,” 
To make him “babble” there would be going 
back to the first class of symptoms. The “table of 
n fields” must, therefore, be some sort of de- 
scription of his face or nose, suggestive of the green 
hue of coming death, that is, if it is to stand, 
The absence, however, of the line from the quarto 
strongly inclines us to adopt what seemed a far- 
fetched suggestion, made by Pope or other of the 
earlier commentators, that it was a prompter’s direc- 
tion mistaken for part of the text, i. ¢., “ Green- 
fields to have his table ready,” his table being a 
paper of some sort. Such directions, like notes for 
entrance, are put down a good way in advance, 
Now, on turning to the next scene, we find that 
Exeter comes to the French king furnished with 
his “}ine” or elaborate “ pedigree,” which he pre- 
sents, Greenfields may have been the name of 
the actor who played Exeter. I think this is 
& more conservative reading than the fanciful 
“babbling,” and I suggest it to Mr. Frank Mar. 
shall. Percy 


Hameet.’—Has it been previously pointed out 
that in the ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ IV. (Haz. Dodsley, 
vol. v. p. 105), there occurs the sentence, 

And there is nemesis and furies 

And things call’d whips, 

And they sometimes do meet with murderers : 
They do not always escape, that 's some comfort? 
This is marked as one of the “addicyons” to 
the play by Ben Jonson (in 1601 or 1602) on the 
authority of the quotation from Henslowe’s ‘ Diary.’ 
Can it be another allusion to the “older Hamlet,” 
to which reference is supposed to be made in 
Arnim’s ‘Nest of Ninnies’ (Old Shakespeare 
Society reprint, p. 55, and note p. 67)? where he 
says :— 

“When the losse of Johns chicken is of more want 
than theirs ; pended lh ye it, it will one day be 
om, as saies, things cald whips in 
Or is Arnims an erroneous reference to Hiero- 
nimo in the ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ which first ap- 
about 1594, and was published with the 
“addicyons” of B. Jonson in 1602, or six years 
previous to Arnim’s ‘ Nest of Ninnies,’ which ap- 
peared in 1608? The popularity of Hieronimo is 
well known. A. Les. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


* Hamer,’ V. ii. 8. v. 383).—The following 

amendment of my suggestion has not improbably 

ocourred to some of your readers. I would sub- 

stitute for what I offered the more definite stage 

| direction, “ Kettle-drums sound, taken up 


within, and cannon shot 
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make the whole more intelligible : “ Taken up [as 
a signal] by,” &o. Br. NicHotsoy, 


Tae Overt or THe Grose Epition ‘ 

or Aruens’ S. v. 143).—I inadvertently 

over one of the passages marked with an 

obelus in the Globe. Will you have the goodness 
to allow me to append it now ? 

V. ii. 6-10 :-— 

I met a courier, one mine ancient friend ; 
Whom, though in general part we were opposed, 
Yet our old love made a particular force, 
nd made us speak like friends. 
“Whom” refers both to the person speaking and the 
n spoken of, as is evident from the “us” fol- 
— It is governed in the objective by “made.” 
“Force” I take to be not a noun, as generally sup- 
posed, but a verb governing “a particular (part).” 

“Though in general part we were opposed, yet our old 
love made us force a particular part—+z.¢., made us vio- 
late one of the rules of warfare which forbids all friendly 
intercourse between opponents,” 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 

P.S.— Another passage is marked with an obelus 
on which [ did not comment on account of its 
coarseness. IV. iii. 132-4:— 

Pir, and Tim. Give us some gold, good Timon: hast 
thou more ? 

Timon. Enough to make a whore forswear her trade, 
#And to make whores, a bawd. 

1.4, “Enough to make a whore forswear her trade, 
and to make a bawd forswear whores.” 


Lent.—It may be of service if the following 
cutting be preserved in your pages, I do not 
know its date :-— 

“ Lent.—At one time the beginning of Lent was 
marked by a curious custom, now fallen into disuse. A 
figure called ‘ Jack o’ Lent,’ and intended, according to 
some, to represent Judas Iscariot, was made up of straw 
and cast-off clothes, and then carried through the 
streets amid much noise and merriment, after which 
it was either shot at, burnt, or thrown down a chimney. 
Thus, in Quarles’s ‘Shepherd’s Oracles,’ 1646, p. 88, we 


- How like a Jack a Lent 
He stands, for boys to spend their Shrove-tide throws, 
Or like a puppet made to frighten crows. 


And again, in Ben Jonson’s ‘Tale of a Tub,’ the custom 


isalluded to:— 
On an Ash Wednesday 
When thou didst stand six weeks the Jack o’ Lent, 
For boys to hurl three throws a penny at thee. 
Formerly, during the season of Lent, an officer, known 
as ‘the king’s cockcrower,’ crowed the hour every night 
within the precincts of the palace, instead of proclai 


ing it in the customary manner, In connexion with this 
practice the following amusing anecdote is related :— 
On the first Ash Wednesday after the accession of the 
House of Hanover, as the Prince of Wales, afterwards 

I1., was sitting down to supper, this officer sud- 
denly entered the apartment, before the chaplain had 
staid grace, and crowed ‘ past teno’clock.’ The astonished 


Prince, imperfectly understanding the English 

and mistaking the tremulation of the assumed crow for 
mockery, concluded that this ceremony was meant as an 
insult, and forthwith rose to resent it, when, with some 
difficulty, he was made to understand the nature of the 
custom, and that it was intended as a compliment, and 
was in accordance with court etiquette, From this time 
the custom was discontinued. ‘ The intention of crowing 
the hour of the night,’ says a correspondent of the 
Gentl. *s Magazine (1785, vol. lv. p. 341), ‘ was no 
doubt intended to remind waking sinners of the august 
effect the third crowing of the cock had on the guilty 
apostle St. Peter; and the limitation of the custom to 
the season of Lent was judiciously adopted, as, had the 
practice continued throughout the year, the impenitent 
would become as habituated and as indifferent to the 
crow of the mimic cock as they are to that of the real 
one, or to the cry of the watchman.’ ”—Leisur 


¢ Hour. 
Anon. 


Famriy.—It is possible that the following 
particulars of the pedigree of Samuel Salt, Charles 
Lamb’s Bencher of the Inner Temple, may be 
thought worth a record in ‘N. & Q.’ I extract 
them from a paper in the handwriting of a descend- 
ant of his sister, and my own uncle by marriage :— 

“Samuel Salt, M.P., Bencher of the Inner Temple, 

died 27 July, 1792; married a daughter of Lord Coven- 
try; no issue. His will, proved at Doctors’ Commons 
September, 1792, occupies ten or twelve folio pages. As he 
was a member of some consequence at the Temple, pro- 
bably his coat of arms and crest are in one of the win- 
dows or panels round the Inner Temple Hall.” 
He was son of Rev. John Salt, vicar of Audley, 
B.A, ©. C. Cambridge, 1698. His eldest sister 
Eliza married —— Lapenotiere. Her grandson, 
Capt. Lapenotiere, R.N., brought’ over the dis- 
patches of the battle of Trafalgar, and was enter- 
tained by the City thereon. One younger sister 
Margaret married Rev. John Lovat, vicar of San- 
don, Staff. Their son was Rev. John Salt Lovat, 
rector of Loughton, Essex, ob. 1805; and their 
grandson, Samuel Salt Lovat, of the Inner Temple, 
Chancery Barrister, who retired from the Bar 1820. 
Another younger sister, Anne Salt, married a 
Thomas Fenton (0b. 1744), whose brother’s de- 
scendants are the family of Fenton - Boughey- 
Fletcher, Anne Salt’s existing descendants being 
the children of Rev. John Fenton and Anne 
Livingstone, sister of Admiral Sir Thomas Living- 
stone, of West Quarter, N.B, W. W. Lt. 


“ ALL THAT WAS NEW WAS FALSE, WHAT WAS 
TRUE WAS OLD.” (See 7" iv. 129, 257.) —Some 
time since an inquiry for this passage appeared in 
*‘N. & Q” I have just met with it in a source 
which, if I remember rightly, was not noticed in 
any answer to it; but I have not met with the 
reference to verify this. The passage to which 
I refer is in the ‘ Life and Letters of C. Darwin’ 
(‘Autobiogr.,’ ch. ii. p, 85, vol. i., London, 1887). 
Darwin had written upon the ‘ Origin of Species,’ 
but had not published his observations, and on 
being requested by Mr. Wallace to make public a 
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communication on the same subject, he accom- 
panied it with an abstract of the MS. and a letter 
te Asa Gray (Journal of the Proceedings of the 
Linnean Society, 1858, p. 49). 

The reception which these communications re- 
ceived was not a favourable one, and after noticing 
their respective claims Darwin remarks :— 

“ Nevertheless our joint excited very little 
attention, and the only published notice of them which 
I can remember was by Prof. Haughton of Dublin, 
whose verdict was that all that was new was false, and 
what was true was old,” 

This is further of interest as marking the occasion 
of the first public announcement of a theory which 
has since obtained such general recognition. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Inscription on THE Grave or L.E.L. —I 
have found the following copy of the inscription 
on the grave of Miss Landon among a quantity 
of pamphlets and loose papers that were bought 
for me at a sale. I cannot remember ever having 
met with it before. L. E. L.’s verses are not in 
fashion now; there are, however, still those who 
derive pleasure from reading them. They may 
be grateful to you for preserving this slight me- 
morial of one who was, I have been told by those 
who had the best means of knowing, one of the 
brightest, gentlest, and most innocent of her sex. 

“Ona marble slab in the Cape Coast Castle Yard is 
the following epitaph to the memory of L.E.L, (Mrs, 
M'‘Lean) :— 

Hic jacet sepultum 
Omne quod mortale fuit 
Letitie Elizabeth M‘Lean 
Quam egregia ornatum indole musis 
Unice amatam, omniumque amores 
Secum trahentem, in ipso etatis flore 
Mors immature rapuit 
Die Octobris xv. MpcooXXXVIII. 
Atatis xxxv1. 
Quod spectas viator marmor vanum 
heu doloris monumentum 
conjunx mzrens erexit. 


ASTARTE, 


Jupex Jerrrers. (See ii. 161, 274, 391, 
451.)—According to common report and to the 
* Biog. Dict.,’ 1809, Judge Jeffreys, “the infamous 
Lord Chancellor under James II.,” was a man whose 
“sanguinary and inhuman proceedings will ever 
render his name detested.” However, I append a 
copy of the dedication of a book entitled “ The 
History of the War of Cyprus. Written originally 
in Latin,” London, 1687, which would tend to 

ve that he was an apostle of “‘ sweetness and 

ight.” Here it is :— 

Tothe Right Honourable George Lord Jeffreys, Baron 
of Wem, Lord High Chancellor of England, and One of 
His Majesties most Honourable Privy Council. 

y Lord,—Your Lordship, I hope, will on the 
Boldness of this Dedication, and permit the Presenter of 
it, to pay that Honor and Veneration, which is due from 
All to your Lordship’s Eminent Character, and most 
Illustrious Merits, To which, nothing can do greater 


Right, than what has come from the Mouths of the late 
flagitious Rebels themselves, who were so highly sensible 
of your Lordship’s Wisdom and Courage, in opposi 
their Hellish and Damnable Designs, that their Principal 
Leaders were us’d to please themselves with nothing 
more, than with the Thoughts and Wishes of making 
your Lordship a Sacrifice to their Malice and Revenge. 

I will not attempt to speak here of what you suffer’d 
for your Inflexible Loyalty from a Seditious Cabal, nor 
of our Obligations to your Auspici Conduct, which 
nipt the growing Faction in the Bud, and stopt the Tor- 
rent of Enthusiastick Frenzy, and by a bold Stroke of 
Justice, set at Liberty those who were condemn’d un- 
heard, to a perpetual Confinement. It were a Task too 
hard for me, to undertake a particular Description of 
these, and other Instances of your Lordship’s Goodness 
and Courage, which will be the chief Subject of the 
most lasting History of our Times, 

All that I pretend to, is, to make some publick Ac- 
knowledgement of the just Sense I have of your Lord- 
ship’s Great and Exemplary Virtues, and to testifie in 
all Sincerity, that I am, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most Obedient 
and humbly Devoted Servant, 
Ropert 


It is said that “the devil is not so black as he is 
painted,” but Mr. Midgley does not seem to have 
been able to alter the popular verdict against his 
ron. J. F. Manseren, 
Liverpool. 
[See 1* 8, vi. 432, 531, 542, 549; wii, 45, 405; 2™* 8. i, 
29, 70, 128, 145, 332, 479; ii. 25; iv. 142; 3°¢ 8, iv. 374; 
v, 494; ix. 276; 4% 8, vi, 541; 5% 8. vi, 148.) 


ror Boox Covers.—Some time 
ago an ‘N. & Q. man (I think Dr. Cuance) ad- 
vised owners of old bound books to dress them 
with vaseline to supple the leather and save cracks. 
I have just tried the plan, am delighted with the 
result, and consider Dr. Cuance a benefactor to 
the human race. As I noticed how eagerly and 
gratefully the dried and crumbling calf drank in 
the vaseline, a long forgotten scene of my boy- 
hood revived. On the hot summer afternoons, 
some fifty years ago, when my mother’s carriage 
came in, one of the horses always dipped his nose 
to the very bottom of his pail, so as to drive the 
water nearly up to his eyes, and used almost to 
wink at us, “Isn’t it jolly?” So said my old 
books to Dr. Cuance’s dose of vaseline. If any 
old book lover wants to give himself a real treat, 
let him buy a bottle or tin of vaseline, and set to 
work at his covers. It is a positive pleasure to see 
how they revive underit. F. J. Seasseenn. 


Sprrriicate.—I am told that this word was in- 
vented by Miss Catherine Sinclair, the well-known 
authoress of thirty or forty years ago. There were 
frequent trespassers on her father’s property in 
Caithness-shire, and instead of a notice warning 
persons to beware of spring-guns and prosecu- 
tions, she put up a board with the words “Tres- 
passers on these grounds will be spiflicated.” At 


all events, if this story is true, Miss Sinclair de- 
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vised a very ha phrase, one in which “the 
sound forms an 4 to the sense.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sir Jonny Irwin, K.B.—I should be very much 
obliged to any descendant or collateral of Sir John 
Irwin who could inform me of the date and place 
of his birth (presumably in the county of Sligo or 
in Dublin), He was the son of General Alexander 
Irwin, who died in 1752. Sir John. became 
Governor of Gibraltar and Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland, dying abroad in 1788, Any particulars 
of his military, political, or social career (of which 
a short sketch is given in Wraxall’s ‘ Memoirs’) 
would be gratefully received ; also the dates and 


= of his marriages, with the maiden name of | Pst 


third and last wife, who died, according to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in 1805. An inborn pro- 
pensity to extravagance involved Sir John in irre- 
trievable pecuniary difficulties, necessitating the 
sale of his library and pictures. It is possible 
that some of these may have come into the posses- 
sion of one or other of the many readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
who would be willing to give the writer a sight or 
adescription of a family portrait or miniature, of 
the highest interest, apart from their intrinsic value, 
to one who bears the same name. 

Arraur Irwin Dasent. 

Tower Hill, Ascot, Berks. 

P.S.—Sir John Irwin’s second wife was painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the portrait was en- 
graved by Watson, but the whereabouts of the 
original picture does not appear to be known. 


_Cunious Supsrsririon.—“It was fully be- 
lieved in both these schools,” says Southey, speak- 
ing of small schools to which he was sent in the 
West of England, “that no bastard could span his 
own wrist. And I have no doubt this superstition 
prevailed throughout that part of England ” (‘ Life 
and Correspondence,’ vol. i. p. 113). Has any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ any knowledge of such super- 
stition, and of its special habitat ? RAB 
Budleigh Salterton. 


_ Axcus, Duxe or Doveras.—Sir R. Douglas 
in his ‘ Peerage,’ under the titles Angus, Earl of, 
Duke of Douglas, and Marr, makes Margaret, 
Countess of Mar, to have been divorced from her 
first husband, William, Earl of Douglas. What 
could have been his authority ? R. 8. 


James Hacxman.—It is stated in several of the 
accounts of Hackman’s life that he became Rector 


of Wiverton, in Norfolk. Can any reader of ‘ N. & 
Q.’ give me the date of his institution, ordination, 
or any authentic particulars of his clerical career ? 
As he left the army for the Church in 1776, and 
was hung at Tyburn on April 19, 1779, it did not 
extend over many years. I may add that I have 
been unable to get any information on these points 
from the present Rector of Wiverton. 
G. F. R. B. 


Marcearer’s Kyiouts.—In the ‘Rolliad’ Pitt is 
described as creating crowds of peers “as thick as 
Margaret’s knights.” What is the allusion ? 

Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Datston, see from Whellan’s 
‘ History of Cumberland and Westmorland’ that 
an ancient cross, raised on several steps, and bear- 
ing several coats of arms, formerly stood at the 
east end of the village of Dalston. It was removed 
in 1815. Can any of your numerous readers say 
what became of this most interesting relic of the 
, and also describe the several coats of arms, 
of which, no doubt, note has been made at some 
period or other? TRENT. 


A Wesruinster Weppine.—In the registers of 
a country parish in Hampshire the following entry 
occurs under marriages :— 

“ April 16th, 1716. William Arthur of Shirville and 
Ann Peirce. By Licence. A Westminster Wedding.” 
Can any one tell me what is meant by a “ West- 
minster wedding ” ? C. W. Empson. 


N. Hows, R.A.—It is stated in Bryan’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Painters’ that Nathaniel Hone got up 
an exhibition of his own in the year 1775. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me whether there 
is any catalogue of this exhibition in existence, or 
refer me to any book giving an account of the pic- 
tures exhibited ? C. B. Stevens. 

Whitley, Reading. 


ConventionaL Dress or Mopern Wairers. 
—Why do hotel and restaurant waiters wear black 
tail-coats and white neckcloths, in evening-dress 
style? How long has the present odious evening- 
dress fashion prevailed? About forty years ago 
white waistcoats were “the thing,” if [ remember 
right. Cloth gaiters seem to have revived, after 
about thirty years of disuse, and are now called 
“ spats.” W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


Reuicious Angcpotes.—I have seen a quarto 
volume, by the Rev. Walter Baxendale, published 
recently by Messrs. Dickinson, of Farringdon 
Street, containing 6,330 “religious anecdotes,” 
alphabetically arranged, from “ Abasement” to 
“ Zion,” “for use in the pulpit,” and destined to 
point a moral and adorn a sermon. Many of the 
anecdotes are exceedingly curious and interesting 
to the student of psychology and of the religion of 
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these islands. Am I mistaken in thinking that 
this book is a revised, expurgated, and improved 
edition of a similar and older collection, of which I 
forget the exact title, and which I have seen, if 
my memory does not mislead me, on the book- 
shelves of a country parsonage ? A. R. 


Swirt to Sretta.—In his letter dated De- 
cember 15, 1711, are these expressions: “It is 
yl gas iously cold; but so I have told you 
already. e have eggs on the spit ; I wish they 
may not be addled.” How comes the latter ex- 
pression? Does it have reference to an old saying, 
which to me is anintelligible, ‘‘ There is reason in 
roasting eggs” ? We 

Woodleigh, Southsea. 


Torment Hitt.—In a list of streets 
and places within the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, there occurs the name Saint’s Tor- 
ment Hill, Is any correspondent acquainted with 
this curious name? It existed within living 
memory, for the list was published by Nichols in 
1832. There is no mention made of it in any of 
my street lists, Boyle, Elmes, &c. Where was it 
situated? It is, no doubt, next to useless to in- 
quire how it arose. Would it be connected with 
processions, mysteries, and miracle ve in Popish 


times ? Warp. 
Walthamstow. 
Sty anp Sea Coat.—Who called London “a 
place of sin and sea coal”? ©, A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


Heatueys.—I wish to know the names of some 
men conspicuous among those whom, according to 
Macaulay in his ‘Essay on Milton,’ towards the 
end, Cromwell used to call “Heathens,” “men 
who were doubting Thomases or careless Gallios 
with regard to religious subjects, but passionate 
worshippers of freedom.” A. Fats, 

Hamburg, 


Arrnisvres or tar Derry.—In Walter 
hot’s article on Bishop Butler (vol. ii, ‘ Literary 
Studies’) the following Latin quotation is given 
concerning the attributes of the Deity :— 

“ Sine qualitate bonum : sine quantitate magnum : sine 

gentia creatorem : sine situ presidentum ; sine habitu 

omnia continentum ; sine loco ubique totum; sine tem- 

re sempiternum: sine ulla sui mutatione mutabilia 

tem nihilque patientem.” 
Where is the quotation to be found ? 
Wesrcorr, M.B. 


396, Camden Road, N. 

Warsr Frow.—The follo cutting is taken 
from the Colonist, published at Launceston, Tas- 
mania, Can any of the scientific readers explain 


the cause of flow /— 


“Soorrspatz.—Can any one explain the following 
circumstances, which cocured here » short time ago :— 


A farmer during the dry season waters his cattle at a 
creek in the bed of which he has a well sunk, and from 
out of the latter he fills a trough for the cattle to drink 
out of. The creek for some time past has been quite dry, 
and one day he sent the boy down with the cattle telling 
him that in a short time, he—the farmer—would follow 
to drain the water; but on the latter arriving he met 
the cattle returning, the boy telling him that the creek 
was running and the cattle had already drank, and on his 
going down found it was quite correct. The creek was 
flowing strongly. Now there has been no rain for a long 
time before and none fell for a long time after. Query, 
what causes the creek to flow?” 
JoserH Dray. 


Love-Ligs-BLEEDING.—Is it the custom in Eng- 
land or elsewhere to plant this flower on the graves 
of the dead? It would seem so from the following 
passage in Mrs. Hemans’s ‘ O’Connor’s Child’:— 

Tell her of revelries in bower and hall, 

Where gems are glittering and bright wine is pour’d; 

Where to glad measures chiming footsteps fall, 

And soul seems gushing from the barp’s full chord; 

And richer flowers amid fair tresses wave, 

Than the sad Love-lies-bleeding of the grave. 

* Poems,’ edit. 1875, p. 508. 


K. P. D. E. 


Russine.—I wish particulars of good ordinary 
method of taking rubbings of inscribed —_ 


Fiyixe Macuines in Form or Braps, 
&c.— Will some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly inform 
me where I can find a full account of “ Archytas 
Tarentius’s dove, so anciently celebrated ; or more 
lately, Regiomontanus’s fly, or his eagle, or any 
the like” (John Howe, ‘ Works,’ vol. iii.). 

Epwarp Dakis. 

PrrioD DURING WHICH AN ACTOR 
HAS PLAYED IN THE SAME THEATRE.—Can any of 
your readers enlighten me as to the longest period 
during which any actor or actress performed un- 
interruptedly in the same theatre? Thethree longest 
instances with which I am acquainted are those of 
Mr. Hull, who acted at Covent Garden for over 
forty-eight years ; Miss Summers, who played at 
Bath for fifty-six years ; and the still living Mr. 
Henry Howe, who performed at the Haymarket 
for forty years and four months without a break. I 
should be glad to know if these records can be 
beaten. H. Prowmay. 


Liscomsz.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q,’ tell 
me what were the arms borne by this family, and 
whether anything is known of the pedigree? A 
Mr. Liscombe Price acted as legal adviser to the 
sot disant Princess Olive of Cumberland. 

LiscomMBE. 

Tas Name or Tweep.—What is the origin of 
this family, many of whom have lived in 
during the last and present centuries? One would 


suppose that it denotes their origin as being from the 
borderland of Tweed-dale or -side. But 
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friend suggests that it is probably Dutch, Tweede | Rugby. 


=second (German sweite), which would account 
for the variation Tweedie. He adds, ‘“ Prof. 
Donaldson thought that the river Tweed was so 
called as being the second river on which some 
ancient Teutonic population settled in their pro- 
gress northwards in this island.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Rottanp Hovusr.—Where was the Rutland 
House where Sir William Davenant’s ‘Siege of 
Rhodes’ was first performed in 1656? I always 
understood it to have been in Charterhouse Street, 
but in a recent leader in the Daily Telegraph it is 
stated that it was on the site of the present Rut- 
land Gate, Hyde Park. H. Prowmay. 

{Rutland Court is a cul de sac leading out of 
Glasshouse Yard, within the boundaries of the City of 
London, We always understood that Rutland House 
was in the upper part of Aldersgate Street, close to 
Charterhouse Square. The writer you quote has 
assuredly been misled by the similarity of names, ] 


*Spray.’—Who was the author of this small 
volume of poems, published in Cambridge in 1859. 
Frepa M. 


Rorat Arms rx Onvrcues.—Can any reader 
kindly inform me in what year, and by whose 
authority, the royal arms were placed in parish 
churches? Can the arms be legally removed, when 
a church is restored, or at any other time, at the 
will of the incumbent; or is a faculty required ? 

A. J. 

The Parsonage, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


Burrer-scotca.—This word is omitted from the 
‘New English Dictionary.’ Is the omission an 
oversight, or will it appear under the letter S? It 
is given in Nuttall’s ‘Standard Dictionary’ after 
the word “ Butter-stamp,” which word is likewise 
omitted from the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 

M. J. 


Kuorrocer.—In the volume of marriages at St. 
George, Hanover Square (published by the Harleian 
Society in 1886), this name (Henrietta and Harriet) 
appears at pp. 134, 191, as being resident in the 
parish of St. George. Is anything known of this 
family; where did they live in the parish; what 
position did they occupy; are any of their de- 
scendants now living, and where ; and what country 
does the name belong to, as it is not pes 


29, Emperor's Gate, 8.W, 


Pirr or Loxpoy.—It appears from a 
letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 
1815, pp. 196-7, that this club started a fund for 
the purpose of endowing exhibitions “ at the eight 
great public schools in this kingdom, namely, Win- 

r, Westminster, Eton, Harrow, the T- 
Merchant Taylors’, Saint Paul’s, and 


.” Were any of these Pitt exhibitions 
actually founded, and, if so, at what schools do 
they still exist ? G. F. BR. B. 


Avrsors oF QuoraTions WanTED.— 


His father allows him two hundred a year, 
And he ’Il lay you a thousand to ten. Riv. 


The heart has reasons reason knows not 4 


Replies. 


MEANING OF NORE. 
(7™ §. vi. 44.) 

Mr. Lywy is in error in supposing that the mean- 
ing of this name has never been discussed. Mr. 
Ferguson, in his ‘ River Names of Europe,’ pp. 47-9, 
treats it at some length. He compares the name of 
the Irish river Nore, and of the Nore in the Thames, 
with the Narra, the name given to the two branches 
by which the Indus flows into the sea, and he refers 
them to the Sanskrit niran, the modern Greek 
vepdv, and the obsolete Gaelic near, all of which, 
he thinks, mean “water.” For obvious reasons 
this is not satisfactory. I should, therefore, be 
glad to be allowed to say a few words on the sub- 


ject, as these “Nore” names afford good ex- 


amples of the methods to be pursued in the inves- 
tigation of the meaning of local names, 

The five “Nore” names cited by Mr. Lyrxn 
must, I believe, be referred to three distinct 
sources, if not to four. 

1. The Nore opposite Sheerness. Since numer- 
ous names in the estuary of the Thames are of 
Scandinavian origin, the channel called the Nore 
may be referred to the Norse nér (pronounced 
nore), meaning “an inlet, a sea loch,” which pre- 
cisely suits the narrowing channel at the Nore, as 
any one may see at low water or by reference to a 
chart. The word is not uncommon in Danish 
local names; ¢.g., Mon’s Nor, Falster Nor, and 
Noret, in Schleswick (see Cleasby, p. 458). 

2. The river Nore, in Ireland, has been shown 
by Dr. Joyce to have an entirely different ety- 
mology. The old forms prove that the n is merely 
an abraded relic of the Irish definite article, and 
the name should properly be written “ An Fheoir,” 
that is, “The Feoir.” In 1645 it is called the 
Oure or Nure, proving that the » is not radical. 
The name “ Avon Nore” may, therefore, be trans- 
lated “ The Grey River” (see Joyce, ‘ Irish Names,’ 
j. 24; ii. 279). 

3. It is plain that the eminences in Surrey and 
Kent called Nores cannot be thus explained. 
The Nore near Knockholt has, I imagine, like 
Knockholt itself, a mute k, and should be spelt 
Knore or Knor, the old spelling of knur in the 
game of knur and spell, which means a knot. It 
is the same word as the German knorre and knd@re, 
which denote an excrescence, protuberance, 
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cliff, crag, ridge, summit, or projection. This will 
explain also the eminence in S called the 
Nore, and probably also the cape called the Black 
Nore, on the coast of Somerset. As, however, 
there is a Scandinavian word nér, which means 
“a kind of ship,” it is possible, if the Somerset 
cape resembles a hulk, that the latter may be the 
true explanation of the name rather than “cliff.” 
Mr. Lywwy is in error in saying that Knockholt 
was “formerly more correctly spelt Nockholt.” 
The first syllable is the Keltic cnoc, a hill (see 
Skeat, s.v. “ Knoll”). 

4. The Indian Narra, and other similar names, 
are probably from the root snd, to swim, to flow, 
related to the Latin na-re, and denote channels. 

I have dealt with these names at what may 
seem disproportionate length, because they have 
never yet been fully explained, and because they 
furnish excellent examples of the caution required 
in such investigations ; names apparently identical 
frequently arising from wholly unconnected sources. 

Isaac TaYLor. 


I can add a name or two to Mr. Lrwn’s list. 
Perhaps the river in Ireland should be eliminated, 
as probably the name is Keltic, or corrupted from 
that language. White, in his ‘ Natural History of 
Selborne,’ mentions the Nore Hill, “a noble chalk 
promontory.” There is a Nore Farm about six 
miles south-east of Guildford; and just to the 
south of Dorking, in the-park of Bury Hill, there 
is an eminence called the Nower, commonly pro- 
nounced nore. If we omit the river in Ireland, 
the word Nore seems in all instances to imply an 
eminence ; and although a part of the Thames is 
a spoken of as the Nore, the word really 

ongs to the sandbank itself on which the light- 
ship is moored. J. Drxon. 


Faste or THe Dogs ayp rue Kire §, v. 
387 ; vi. 53).—I am much obliged for the answers 
to this question, which are very helpful. My own 
note on the subject is that “the fable does not 
appear in any of the usual collections,” which 
seems to be just right. 

The statement that Warton does not mention 
this passage in section xii. of his book is a mis- 
take. He mentions it in the last note on the last 
sentence in the chapter. His words are, “ Arcite 
quotes a fable from AZsop, v. 1179.” 

Is it not a little too bad to tell me, of all people, 
that my quotation is incorrect? And is it not 
much too bad to quote the miserable printed 
edition of 1532 as having the corrupt reading 


“our”? What these printed editions have is of | his 


no consequence, as they abound in the 
blunders. I need not tell those who have a better 
+ of me that I quote from the earliest extant 
S. Will Mr. C. Lezson Prixce, who so 
pointedly challenges my statement, me the 


name of any MS. whatever, now extant, in which 
the reading “cur” can be found ? 
Watrer W. Sxear. 


The fable to which Mr. Yarpuey refers, as 
rhaps without reason assigned to Alsop, is 
0. 247 in Halm’s edition of the ‘ Fabule Aiso- 
ice,’ Lips., Teubn., 1852, wit he moral, 6 
Aoi, drt Kepdaivovery. 
Mr. Buckuey asks for Warton’s reference to “ We 
strive as did the houndis for the bone.” It is 
sect. xii. p. 237, note 9, Lond., Ward, Lock & Co., 
s.a. But I do see that he names Alsop as the 
author of the fable. But this edition is merely a 
reprint of the editions of 1778 and 1781. There 

were better in 1824 and 1840. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


Birrer Beer (7" S. v. 465).—Compare Poggio’s 
* Eques Venetus’ and ‘ Equus Calcitrosus’ (* Poggii 
Florentini Facetiarum,’ i. 92, 171, Londini, 1798). 
The following comes still nearer :— 

“ De Veneto equite. 

“Venetus insuetus ac nescius equitare, cum accom- 
modatum equum calcaribus urgeret, equus cospit recal- 
citrare exiliendo, unde ille perterritus dixit, O sancte 
Deus, tempestas est non tam in mari quam terra. cre- 
didit enim fluctibus et procellis equum agitari non secus 
ac naues in mari.” —‘ Facetiarum Henrici Bebelii, poete 
laureati, Libri tres,’ Tubingz, M.D.xLII. 

0 

The volumes from which these notes are ex- 
tracted may themselves deserve a word of mention. 
The small elegant Poggius belonged to Mr. Thoms. 
The Bebelius (“ Ex officina Virici Morhardi,” and 
ornamented with the representation of a band hold- 
ing a watch-like globe by a chain) has, I see, 
historical memoranda: “ Coxe’s sale (?), 11s. 6d.”; 
“At Heath’s sale, 1ls.”; “Of Kerslake, 17s.” 
That was on November 28, 1878. 

Both works are suited rather to divert than to 
edify. Bebelius has a good version of the “ Val- 
garis Cantio, ‘Ich stiind an einem morgen.’ ” 

Tempore quo coniunx Tithonum mane reliquit 
Occulto steteram conditus ipse loco ; 

Hic illam audiui miseranda uoce querelam, 
Qua filet amatoris pulchra puella abitum. 

Besides the light such books throw on the origin 
of popular tales, there are references in Bebelius 
(fol. 4) to the “uagantes scholastici,” their pre- 
tended school of magic in the Venusberg, and 
some other curious matters. D. F. 


Casanova (7 8. 461, 509; vi. 29).—Mr. 
Epecumse’s courteous rejoinder makes me regret 
that the swaviter in modo should have been less 
conspicuous than the fortiter in re in my reply to 
is note. 


Mr. Epccumse does not agree with my state- 
ment that Casanova went to Dux in 1785, but 
cites Armand Baschet for the authority that his 
residence commenced there in 1784, thus, he says, 
bringing me in conflict with the authority I quote. 
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If he will refer to what I wrote, he will see that I 
do not cite Baschet as an authority for this or for 
any other specific statement, but only say that his 
articles, with others, have thrown an immense flood 
of light on Casanova and his writings. My autho- 
rity for writing that his residence at Dux began in 
1785, not in 1784, is Casanova’s own statement in 
his ‘ Precis de Ma Vie,’ dated November 17, 1797, 
and printed for the first time in Le Livre for 1887 
(‘ Bibliographie Retrospective,’ p. 227) :— 

“ L’an 1782, je me suis brouillé avec tout le corps de la 
noblessse venitienne. Au commencement de 1783 j'ai 
quitté volontairement l’ingrate patrie, et je suis allé a 
Vienne, Six mois apres, je suis alié & Paris avec intention 
de m’y établir; mais mon frére qui y demeuroit depuis 
vingt-six ans, m’y fit oublier mes intérete pour les siens. 
Je i'ai delivré des mains de sa femme, et je l'ai mené 4 
Vienne, ot le Prince Kaunitz sut l’engager a s’y établir, 
Il est encore moins vieux que moi de deux ans. 

“ Je me suis placé au service de M. Foscarini, ambas- 
sadeur de Venise, pour lui écrire la depeche. Deux ans 
aprés, il mourut entre mes bras par la goute qui lui 
monta & la poitrine. J’ai alors pris le parti d’aller A 
Berlin, esperant une place a l'Academie ; mais 4 moitié 
chemin le comte de Waldstein m’arretta 4 Teplitz. et me 
conduisit ici & Dux, ou je suis encore, et ou, selon l’appa- 
rence, je mourrai.” 

It seems to me that this passage is inconsistent 
with the commencement of his residence being 
earlier than 1785. 

Mr. Epecumse still thinks that the seventh 
volume of the ‘ Memoirs’ may be in existence in 
manuscript. I did not contest this possibility, but 
only Mr. Epccumse’s statement that “it is sup- 
posed that the unexplored archives of Dux do yet 
contain the manuscript [of the ‘Memoirs’], which 
would cover the ground between 1774 and 1783.” 
This I must still respectfully consider to be “a mis- 
leading statement.” The archives of Dux have been 
fully explored since Armand Baschet wrote. My 
authority for this is M. Octave Uzanne, who, in 
the volume of Le Livre above quoted, gives an 
account of the Casanova MSS. at Dux, and writes 
(p. 34) :— 

“ Aujourd’hui, grace a l’appui d’un érudit italien, le 
professeur d’Ancona, de Pise......nous avons pu obtenir 
copie, 4 Dux, de tous les manuscrits francais de Casanova, 
abandonnant a notre confrére M, Alessandro d’Ancona, 
les papiers rédigés en italien et qui étaient pour nous 
d'une importance secondaire.” 

Mr. Eppcumse says that I object to the manner 
in which he spelled the word Wallenstein, but 
that the fine poem with which Schiller blended his 
name precludes the necessity for further explana- 
tion. Again, if he will refer to his own note and 
to my reply he will see that my objection is only 
to his spelling the name of Casanova’s host at Dux 
“ Wallenstein” instead of Waldstein. 

Ricwarp O. Caristiz. 


Tue Frenca Worp Trorrorr (7™ §, y. 485). 
—In the Isle of Axholme, and also in that 
part of Lincolnshire adjoining it which lies 


east of the Trent, stone for roadmaking and 
mending was not formerly to be obtained except 
at a great cost of money and time. The conse- 
quence was that the highways were left in a 
state of nature, the result being that, except in 
very dry weather, it was almost impossible to use 
them. Some time about a century ago it occurred 
to certain revolutionary persons that an improve- 
ment on the old state of things was possible. 
They were not so anarchic as even to sug- i 
gest stoning the middle of the road, but they 
pointed out that if causeys of Yorkshire flags were 
laid from village to village, that men and women 
on horseback and the leaders of pack-horses would 
derive much advantage. The idea was thought 
favourably of, and pavements of this sort were laid 
down in almost every township between Garthorpe 
shore and Gainsburgh. It was distinctly under- 
stood that these causeys were made for horse-traffic, 
and that if a foot-person walking along them met f 
a horse it was his duty, not the rider’s, to turn off 
into the mud. This custom was kept up till 
within my own memory. I do not, indeed, know 
whether it is extinct even now. As, however, all 
the highways from village to village are stoned, 
these pavements are now used as ordinary foot- 
paths. The younger generation have no idea what 
the Isle of Axholme roads were like even thirty 
years ago. About the year 1858 my father and I 
had occasion to ride on the highway from Beltoft 
to Epworth. It was in the autumn, just after the 
potatoes had been taken up. Our course lay on 
the flagged pathway. We agreed that had it not 
been provided for us it would have been unsafe to 
venture. A survival of this state of things exists 
near here. There is a road called Car-dyke Lane, ( 
which leads from East Butterwick to Burringham, 
and which is still in a state of nature. I have been 
on it on foot once or twice lately in “ tatie time.” 
Though it is the nearest road from a large farm _ 
which is now on my hands to the railway station, 4 
I dare not let my draught horses venture along it 
except in dry weather in summer or during times 
of hard frost. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


This word appears in Boyer’s ‘French and 
English Dictionary,’ edit. 1783 :— 

“ Trottoir s.m. (chemin élevé que l’on pratique le long 
des ponts, des rues, &c., pour la commodité des gens qui 
vont a pié),a foot way,a foot path. Les trottoirs du ; 


pont ne sont pas assez larges, the foot ways of the bridge a 
are not wide enough.” 4 
J. a 

Noel says ‘‘ Chemin élevé, pratiqué le long des 
quais, des ponts, des rues pour les gens & pied,” j 


and this Littré seems to have copied. There is not F 
the slightest occasion to adopt the ingenious view : 
of Dr. Coance. Trot is an imitative word, from 
the sound of the action, and relates quite as much 
to the tread of a man as it does to the tread of a 
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horse. The perfect of tread is trod. In old roads 
there was no special place for the pedestrian. The 
unpaved part of the road was trottoir, and trodden 
by horse and man alike. The paved way in the 
centre was for carriages. On the quays and in the 
streets of towns the whole roadway was paved and 
a strip was left on each side for men on foot. This 
was either raised above the level of the road or 
marked off by posts. Horses and carriages were 
then kept in the roadway; and the side strips, 
which represented the old trottoir, were used by 
foot-passengers alone. Hence such strips got the 
name of trottoir. There is no reason to suppose 
that horse-trotting conferred the name. Trote a 
e was an early name for a running footman. 
hen Goldsmith writes— 
John Trot was desired by two witty peers, 
To tell them the reason why asses bad ears, 
he makes use, as a surname, of a sobriquet applied 
to Johnny as derived from Johnny, a running 
varlet, or valet. Todd’s Johnson gives, under 
“Trot,” “to walk fast in a ludicrous” sense. 
©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


§. vi. 44).—My belief is that 
this word does occur in Jamieson, if you know 
where to look for it. 

In my ‘ Principles of English Etymology,’ p. 402, 
I show that English regularly turns en into in in 
pronunciation, as the very word English shows. 
A hinge was formerly called a henge, as in Stone- 
henge ; to think is M.E. thenken, and so op. Again, 
8 before a following h easily becomes sh. Working 
on these phonetic principles (it would be well if 
others would do the same), I resolved minsh-houses 
into men’s-houses, I then looked it up in Jamieson, 
and found it :— 

“ Men’s-house, a cottage attached to a farm-house 
where the men-servants cook their victuals.—‘ Some of 
the landed proprietors, and large farmers, build a small 
house called the dothy, and sometimes the men’s-house, 
in which their men-servants eat and prepare their food.’ 
Agr. Surv. Aberd., p. 518.” 

For further information apply to Dick Swiveller 
and his friend “the old min.” Min is for men; 
and this men is a common form of man in Middle 
English, as every student knows. 

Watrter W. Sxeat. 


Arnp?’s Account or OrkNEY AND Suer- 
LAND (7" §. v. 428).—The full title of Arndt’s 
book, as given in the notice of the author in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” is ‘Nebenstunden, 
eine Beschreibung und Geschichte der Schott- 

landischen und der 

warp H., M.A. 
The Library, Claremont, —_— 


Kiwprow Famity (7 8. 389, 498).—Chauncy 
mentions one James Kimpton, of Coats, as a bene- 


was one of the assistants in the borough of Hert- 
ford. M.A. Oxon. 


Anson’s Voyaczs (5" §, iii. 489; iv. 78, 100; 
396).—My late father, the Rev. Edmund Tew, 
whom you style an “old and valued contributor to 
‘N. & Q.,’” in vindicating the claim of our ances- 
tor, the Rev. Richard Walter, to the authorship of 
this book, says in his note, “I have somewhere 
another account of this a by a different 
writer, but cannot lay my hand upon it.” AsI 
have now found the book in question, will you 
permit me to reopen the matter? Some bio- 
graphical dictionaries attribute the book to Mr. 
Benjamin Robins, though without, so far as I can 
see, a scrap of evidence in support of the asser- 
tion. The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ indeed 
allows that Mr. Walter's widow always declared 
that the book was written by him, but in its own 
judgment assigns all the principal part to Robins, 
That Lord Anson should have allowed the chap- 
lain’s name to have been put on the title-page, 
without any mention of Robins, if the latter were 
the real author, his lordship being himself a sub- 
scriber to the work, my father has shown to be 
in the highest degree improbable ; and his opinion 
is backed by that of several literary men to whom 
I have mentioned the matter. One of your corre- 
spondents suggested that my ancestor and Robins 
shared the work between them, and this view 
seems partly borne out by the book I have disco- 
vered, which is written by “Pascoe Thomas, 
Teacher of the Mathematics on board the Centu- 
rion,” in 1745. On page 10 he refers to— 

“A certain Honourable Gentleman, who turn’d his 
Back on the Expedition, (for what Reason is best known 
to himself) and arrived in England long before us; and 
who, as I am credibly inform’d, is now, in conjunction 
with a Friend of his, and assisted by the Journal of 
some of our Officers, which they have lent them for 
that Laudable Purpose, endeavouring to make a Monopoly 
of this Voyage, and to that end designs to publish by 
Authority ; (an Effectual Method to discourage others, 
and not unlike many arbitrary Proceedings on other 
occasions).”’ 

He evidently refers to Mr. Walter, who left for 
England about December 30, 1742. May not the 
“friend” be Mr. Robins? The writer is evidently 
wrathfal at not being first in the field, and the 
small number of subscribers of any note he ob- 
tained perhaps made him the more bitter. Lord 
Anson’s name is not found among them, and 
there are very few names of officers. 


P.S.—I have omitted to say that in the book 
which goes under Mr. Walter’s name the first 
person is used. No one, I believe, says that 
Robins accompanied the expedition. 


factor to Ardeley, and John Kimpton, who in 1608 


Om 


r 
“ 
te 
“ 
I suppose the matter will never be made quite 
clear, unless Lord should 
have papers containing facts. 
E. L, H. Tew, M.A. 
Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 
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Castor : Go-cart (7™ §. iv. 507 ; v. 54, 294, 
493).—Although I have not seen a “ cruet stand” 
or a “set of cruets”’ (for so I generally hear them 
called) running on “castors” or “rollers,” I have 
seen liquor stands on “rollers” — not castors. 
They were made of oak or mahogany, held four 
bottles, and had a little roller at each corner, for 
easy pushing along the dining-table. I believe 
they may yet be found in old-fashioned houses and 
hotels, as may also the tobacco boxes which were 
opened by dropping in a halfpenny, lately men- 
tioned in ‘ N. & Q.’ as something rare and curious. 
There is one at the Red Lion Hotel in this town. 

Truckle-beds appear to have run upon small 
rollers, but I have a vivid recollection of an article 
ef furniture which, I think, always ran upon 
“castors.” Fifty or sixty years ago I often used 
to see it, but it appears to be quite unknown to the 
present generation. I mean what was called a 
“‘go-cart.” It was for the use of infants who could 
stand upon their feet, but were not able to “go.” 
It was narrow at top and wide at bottom. The 
top was a circle of wood of convenient size to 
enclose the body of an infant under the arms. 
This circle was supported by four spindles, or legs, 
which straddled out at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees, and were set in a square frame, which ran 
upon four “castors.” A part of the top circle 
opened on hinges to admit the infant, and fastened 
with a hasp. It was a capital contrivance where 
there was plenty of room, but rather lumbering in 
asmall house, The advantage of it was that it 
exercised and amused the child while its nurse was 
busy about other matters, There isa picture of one 
of these “ go-carts” in Quarles’s ‘ Emblems,’ 1635, 
Bk. IV. Em. 3, where it may plainly be seen that 
it does not go on simple wheels, but on “ wheels on 
swivels.” It differs from those I have seen in 
being square at top. Earlier still there is a picture 
of one in Sebastian Brant’s ‘ Virgil,’ printed by 
Grieninger, 1502, at f. 270. It is triangular, but 
with “ castors,” and in other respects like those I 
have seen. I have been particular in describing 
this curious machine, because it is half a century 
since I saw one, and it is probably quite unknown 
to the majority of readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

There seems to be one small objection to deriv- 
ing “castor” from “ casting-box,” and it is this, 
that the larger part of the boxes or bottles do not 
“cast,” but pour. The “cruet-stands” I see 
contain six bottles, holding papper, cayenne, 
mustard, vinegar, catsup, Yorkshire sauce ; onl 
two out of the six being used for “ casting.” tt 
would be little good trying to use either salt or 
sugar so, because they are so quickly affected by 
damp and changes of the weather that they would 

act 


not act. 

The thing itself, the “wheel on a swivel,” must 
be very old. Surely the people who were ac- 
quainted with the astrolabe and the armillary 


sphere were equal to making a “castor”! I ven- 

ture to think that it was used both by the ancient 

Greeks and Egyptians. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Rowtanpson (7" S. v. 487; vi. 10).—The 
replies to this query have widened the subject to 
ladies’ drawers. Perbaps a few extracts may not 
be uninteresting. In La Belle Assemblée for June, 
1806, it states : “ Pantaloons of corded cambric, 
trimmed round the bottom with lace or fine muslin, 
made their appearance in the gardens last Sunday”; 
and in the following month it adds: “ The panta- 
loons will have but a short run, being truly un- 
graceful.” Inthe November number ‘‘ A few of 
our haut ton have adopted the short frock and 
trowsers of the same texture edged with lace. This 
dress is much too singular to be general.” On the 
following page, giving an account of the visit of 
a young lady to a friend in the country, the writer 
says: “ This singular she made her entrée at break- 
fast in a frock of French cambric scarcely reaching 
below the calf of her leg, with trowsers of the same, 
at the bottom of which was a broad French lace.” 
In the Ladies’ Museum for February, 1821, in the 
Parisian news, it is said : “ Female children wear 
pantaloons of merino, with short petticoats of the 
same.” These quotations go far to prove that in 
the first quarter of the century they were consi- 
dered quite a novelty. I can say, of my own 
knowledge, they were far from common in 1830, 
and even then in many cases, so far as girls 
were concerned, they were only frilled leggings 
reaching to the ankles, and tied with a string above 
the knee. I could add much further information, 
but it may perhaps be considered a subject 
scarcely suited to the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Jas. B, Morris. 

Eastbourne. 


or Scuoot anp Ma- 
Gazines (7™ §, iv. 5, 110; v. 476).—As an old 
Charterhouse boy, I may be allowed to add to your 
list the Carthusian. It ran to twelve numbers, 
and is complete in one 12mo. volume. Its date 
was about 1838-40. In its concluding number is 
a very good ground-plan of the Charterhouse as it 
must have appeared before its suppression as a 
monastery, and another showing it as the town 
palace of the Howards in the days of Elizabeth or 
James I, E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sr. Caristorser (7" 8. v. 487).—For a full 
account of St. Christopher, and of the progress of 
his ‘‘cult” from the ninth cent onwards in 
Europe, see Smith and Wace’s "* Dictionary of 
Christian 


Biography.’ 
H. M.A. 


Herewarvs (7" vi, 27).—I cannot 
with any of the startling propositions in this . 


ay 
2 
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Heward is treated of by Mr. Bardsley as being a 
variant spelling of Heyward; and I believe he is 
uite right. There is no phonetic law against it. 
t how Hereward can be twisted into Heward is 
quite beyond me, 

We are further told that Howard is a contraction 
of “ the Anglo-Saxon Holdward, the governor of a 
hold or keep.” The objections to this are over- 
whelming. 

Howard is a mere variant of Haward, another 
form of Hayward; this has been shown in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. x. 29, 60, 74; and still more 
conclusively from registers, also in ‘ N. & Q.’; but 
I forget the reference, and cannot just now recover 
it. The derivations from hogward and hallward 
are both bad guesses, and unsupported. However 
this may be, I, at any rate, should like to ask where 
we can find ‘‘the A.-S. Holdward”; and, for the 
matter of that, where we can find the A.-S. hold 
in the sense of stronghold or “‘ keep.” I do not 
think it at all right that we should be perpetually 
troubled with bogus “ Anglo-Saxon” words that 
seem to have originated merely in imaginative 
brains. Every one who knows Anglo-Saxon at all 
knows that hold is an adjective, meaning “ faith- 
fal” or “true.” When (very rarely) it is used as 
a substantive, it means ‘‘a carcase.” The A.-S. 
form of hold, a fortress, is not hold, but heald/ 

Next we are told that “ Leofwin” means “a 
lover of war.” It is really too much that such an 
astonishing mistake should be inflicted on us. It 
is a quadruple blunder. For first, it is misepelt ; 
the word meant is Leofwine, and the final e, being 
agential, makes all the difference. Secondly, leof 
(rather /éof) does not mean “‘ lover,” nor is it a 
substantive ; it is an adjective, meaning “ dear,” 
modern Eng. lief. Thirdly, win does not mean 
war; the proper spelling is winn, with a double n, 
and it makes a difference in Anglo-Saxon etymo- 
logy whether an n is really double or not. And 
fourthly, the word meant is wine, a friend. Leof- 
wine is simply “ dear friend.” What then becomes 
of “lover of war”? Watrer W. Sxzar. 


E. V. H.’s query is interesting to me, as my 
ancestors, who were settled from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth century at East Hagbourne, in 
Berkshire, originally spelt their name Hereward. 
Robert Hereward gave, by grant, dated 19 Ed- 
ward III. (1345), lands in East Hagbourne, or 
Hackbourne, to the Abbey of Cirencester, of which 
abbey William Hereward was abbot in 1346. I 
must here record that the descent from Hereward 
the Great, hinted at in the igrees contained in 
Burke’s ‘History of the Commoners,’ the 1850 
edition of the ‘Landed Gentry,’ and in Burke’s 
* Visitation of Seats and Arms,’ is, ia my opinion, 
apocryphal. 

The arms which E. V. H. remembers having 
seen are probably those of Sir Robert Hereward, 


or Herward, of Cambridgeshire, . Edward L., 
Chequée, or and azure, on a bend gules, three 
eagles displayed argent. My own family bore 
Argent, a chevron between three stags’ heads ca- 
bossed gules; but in the ‘History of the Com- 
moners’ it is stated, without, I think, any real 
proof, that previous to the reigns of Charles I. and 
Charles II. the Berkshire Harwoods used indis- 
criminately eagles and stags’ heads. 

I quote the following from Burke’s ‘ Visitation 
of Seats and Arms’:— 

“In the time of Edward I., in the ‘Normina de 
Nobilium Equitumque, &c., de Northfolk,’ Sir Robert 
Herward is mentioned as bearing d’azure a une fesse 
gabonne de goules, et de vert iii hewtes d'argent.” 

Sir Bernard Burke also states that these same 
arms were borne at the Visitation of London in 
1634 by George Harwood, brother of Sir Edward 
Harwood, who was killed at the siege of Maestricht 
in 1632. This Sir Edward Harwood was of Lincoln- 
shire origin, and apparently in no way related to 
the Berkshire Harwoods, though he has often been 
introduced into their pedigree. 

Is not E. V. H. incorrect in his derivation of 
Howard from holdward? The modern editions of 
Burke’s ‘Peerage’ deduce the Dukes of Norfolk 
from one Hereward, the exile, whose grandson 
Hereward, or Howard, and his wife Wilburga made 
(temp. Henry II.) a grant of land to the church of 
Lynn. Hereward was probably a very ordinary 
Saxon name, and it by no means follows that the 
numerous families whose modern surnames are de- 
rived from it @ common origin. 

Ww. Harwoop. 

12, Onslow Gardens, 8.W. 


Hanover (7" §. v. 488; vi. 55).—Mr. Sreceatt, 
quoting from Ebers’s ‘ Dictionary,’ finds that in 
1798 this name was spelt Hannover, which he 
thinks is “therefore probably the earliest form.” 
The earliest form is Hanovere, which occurs in a 
‘ Life of St. Bernward,’ written in the eleventh 
century, and printed by Pertz (‘Monumenta Ger- 
maniz,’ vol. vi. p. 783). The etymology “hohen 
Ufer,” suggested by Scheid in 1750, is approved 
by Grimm, and is generally accepted by scholars. 
See Férstemann, ‘ Alt-deutsches Namenbuch,’ vol. 
ii, p. 710; and Egli, ‘Etymologisch- phisches 
Lexicon,’ p. 234. Isaac TaYLor. 


In the documents concerning the town of Han- 
over which have been published critically (“ Urkun- 
denbuch des Historischen Vereins fiir Nieder- 
sachsen. Heft V., Urkundenbuch der Stadt 
Hannover bis zum Jahre 1369, Hannover, 1860”) 
the writing with two n’s is very rare. I have 
found it but twice in documents copied from the 
originals (p. 7, anni 1226, “ Lambertus de Hon- 
novere”; and p. 35, anni 1272, “In Honnovere”), 
besides twice in documents not printed from the 


originals. The ordinary orthography, which occurs 
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more than a hundred times, is Honovere. Later 
documents have been published by Grupen, under 
the title of ‘Origines et Antiquitates Hanoverenses, 
&ec.,’ Goettingen, 1740. To judge from these— 
though, of course, in former times no great import- 
ance was attached to orthographic niceties—the 
writing with two n’s becomes more frequent from 
the fifteenth century. Respecting the o ora in 
the first syllable, there is in the ‘ Urkundenbuch,’ 
p. 60, a note that in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the town clerks never, strangers rarely, 
wrote Hanovere. A. 
Hamburg. 


Soary Sam (7" §. vi. 46).—The i of 
“Soapy Sam” given to the late Bishop Wilber- 
force most certainly did not have its origin in the 
combination of his own initials S. O. (Sam. Oxon) 
with those of the Principal of Cuddesdon, A. P. 
(Alfred Pott, not Potts), but was certainly anterior 
to the somewhat unfortunate juxtaposition of those 
letters in the chapel of that college to which Mr. 
Srxgs refers, A friend of mine was present on the 
occasion alluded to, and I have heard him tell how 
dismayed he was when, on reaching the east end 
of the chapel and turning round to survey the build- 
ing, he descried the unhappy letters 8. O. A. P. 
in floral decorations above the stalls of the bishop 
and of the principal respectively, at the west end. 
“An enemy,” he exclaimed, “hath done this.” 
But it was too late then to alter it. 

The story, though tolerably well known, may be 
worth repeating, that the bishop himself, being 
asked in a railway carriage by some impertinent 
fellow passenger, who pretended not to recognize 
him, “ why the Bishop of Oxford was called Soapy 
Sam,” replied, “Don’t you know? It is because 
whatever mess he gets into he always comes out 
with clean hands.” Epmunp VENABLES, 


I have always understood that the coincidence 
of the combined initials S. O. and A. P. suddenly 
struck with consternation the spectators on the 
occasion of a festivity at Cuddesdon which the 
bishop was to attend, and when there was not time 
to alter the floral arrangement, as his lordship was 
momentarily expected. This must have been after 
the sobriquet had been applied, or there would 
have been no such cause for disturbance. A very 
good story is told of the bishop himself, who asked 
a friend if he knew why he (the bishop) was called 
Soapy Sam. The friend, of course, expressed his 
ignorance on the subject. “Because,” said the Right 
Rev. Samuel, “I come out of every transaction 
with clean hands.” C. H. 


Hancer, Fourtn Baron CoLeraine 
(7™ §. vi. 47).—There is a caricature portrait of 
this person in a large cartoon, by George Cruik- 
shank, issued with the Scourge, for Nov. 2, 1812. 
He is represented as a tall, full-faced man, wearing 


a long, drab-coloured coat with a star upon the 
right breast and a cape ; each of his arms encircles 
a gin-drinking old woman, and at his feet, one of 
which is cloven like a satyr’s, sprawls a young 
woman who applies a bottle to her lips. A dandy, 
standing near, inspects the scene through his quiz- 
zing-glass, and observes, ‘‘ Hang her! She’s quite 
drunk.” A label issuing from the mouth of the 
principal person makes him observe, “‘ As for me, 
my name is sufficient ; I am known by the title of 
the Paragon of Debauchery, and I only claim to be 
the [Prince]'s Confidential Friend.” The letterpress 
description of the caricature contains the following 
illustrative paragraph :— 

“A tall, ots looking person, shabbily but 
buckishly attired, with a peculiar cast of eountenance, 
now stepped forward, and cried out, ‘‘My name is suf- 
ficient. Whoever has heard of must know that 
I am without a rival in the annals of debauchery. I 
claim no higher honour than to be my Prince's friend !’” 
I have for some time been searching without suc- 
cess for an octavo portrait of Major Hanger. 

Atrrep Wa tis, F.R.S.L. 


Exeter. 


This Lord Coleraine was the same person as the 
Hon. Geo. Hanger, gazetted an ensign in the army 
in 1796. See Mr. Walford’s ‘Tales of Great 
Families,’ first series, vol. ii. p. 101, where details 
of his life and his portrait will be found. 

Mus Urse. 


G. F. R. B. will find several portraits of Col. 
Hanger in Gillray’s ‘Caricatures.’ See pp. 32, 162, 
257, 262, 323, 423, 426, 437, 463, 523. 

E. Leaton 


Brompton (7 §. v. 389, 432)=Broom enclo- 
sure. R. 


Boors or Gitpersome (3" §. v. 172).—From a 
recent note in the Leeds Mercury my attention has 
been called to the inquiry of H. N. S. concerning 
Booth of Gildresome. The family still flourishes 
at Gildersome, not Gildresome, as your correspond- 
ent puts it, and if H. N.S. is still in existence and 
cares to correspond with me I np glad to give 
him any information I ma: ess thereupon. 

H. Boors. 

Gildersome, near Leeds. 


Sorecisms §. iii. 434).—The 
Globe of March 23, p. 5, col. 2, informs the world 
that Lord Molyneux “introduced the Prince of 
Wales” to the Mayor of Liverpooland several others. 
Very kind of him, certainly! We may, perhaps, 
charitably consider it a misprint, and not a solecism, 
that in the next column we are told that large dis- 
tricts of the coast of the Black Sea have been 
“sequestered ” to the Crown. 

At p. 633 of the Graphic, June 16, we have an 
illustration to a chapter of a current romance de- 
picting a fat little woman in the centre holding a 
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fatter little man by her right hand and the fattest 
big girl in tartan riding-habit and sealskin jacket 
by her left. Under the trio is written, “ ‘Take him, 
my dear,’ she added, placing his hand in that of 
Clara’s.” 

What is the sense of calling a common police- 
man an “officer”? A notable instance of this 
absurdity occurs in the Times of May 2, p. 5, 
co]. 4, where a not very distinguished member of 
the force is so designated five several times. 

R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


vi. 39).—In the review of the new 
edition of Sir G. Etherege’s works at the above 
reference it is noted that this term of the game of 
basset is not explained in the ‘ New Dictionary.’ 
It may, therefore, be worth while to state that this 
game is first described (in English) in the ‘Com- 
pleat Gamester,’ edition of 1709, where the follow- 
ing paragraph occurs in the “‘ Explanation of the 
Terms ”:— 

“9. The Alpiew is much the same thing as the Paroli, 
and like that Term us’d when a Cowch is won by turning 
up, or crooking the corner of the winning Card.” 
Further, “the Couch,” which may also be un- 
familiar to modern card-players, “is a term for the 
first Mony that every Punter puts upon each Card,” 
&ec. There are other terms used in basset which 
would not a little mystify the punter of to-day. 

Jutian 


Corrvctvs vi. 8).—Shoo is thus explained 
in Prof. Legge’s article on “Confucius” in the 
* Encyclopedia Britannica ’:— 

* Foremost among these [lessons] we must rank his 
distinct enunciation of the ‘golden rule,’ deduced by 
him from his study of man’s mental constitution. 
Several times he gave that rule in express words :— 
* What you do not like when done to yourself do not 
do to others.’ The peculiar nature of the Chinese Jan- 
guege enabled him to express this rule by one cha- 
racter, which, for want of a better term, we may 
translate in English by ‘reciprocity.’ When the ideo- 
gram is looked at, it tells its meaning to the eye,—‘a 
thing seen weightier than a thing heard.’ It is com- 
posed of two other characters, one denoting ‘heart,’ 
and the other—itself composite—denoting ‘as.’ 
kung once asked if there was any one word which 
would serve as a rule of practice for all one's life, and 
the master replied, yee, naming this character (shu) 
the as heart, my heart; that is, in sympathy with 
yours; and then he added his usual explanation of it, 
which has been given above. It has been said that he 
only gave the rule in a negative form, but he under- 
stood it also in its positive and most comprehensive 
force, and deplored, on one occasion at least, that he 
had not always attained to taking the initiative in 
doing to others as he would have them do to him.” 


Prof. Douglas, in his ‘ Confucianism and Taouism,’ 
argues in support of the merely negative force of 
the precept. Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 


Lztrine Taz Licursine ovr (7* 8, vi. 8).— 
As the Editor suggests in a foot-note to this query, 


it is a widespread notion that it is a prudent thing 
during a thunderstorm to leave a door or a window 
open for the easy egress of the lightning, should it 
have got into the house. During the thunderstorms 
which prevailed in June last I noticed several 
houses in which the windows were open at the top 
and at the bottom, evidently with this intention. 
I have seen the same thing at other places, notably 
in Nottinghamshire. At one time, in Paris, when 
it began to thunder and lighten they used to ring 
the great bell at the Abbey St. Germain, which 
they believed would make it cease. The same 
used to be done in Wiltshire at Malmesbury 
Abbey. In ‘The Burnynge of Paules Church in 
London’ (1561) there is enumerated, amongst 
other the hallowed Belle in 
great Tempestes or Lightninges. 
J. W. Auwison. 
Stratford, E. 


A similar widespread notion or superstition pre- 
vails in the south-west of Germany, viz., to leave 
not the house door, but the sitting-room door open 
during a thunderstorm, after having shut all win- 
dows, and to take your seat as far away from the 
windows as possible, in the middle of the room, to 
escape a possible stroke of lightning. 

H. Kreps. 

Oxford, 


Cuatuts (7" vi. 7).—If Dr. Murray will 
accept of a reminiscence instead of a quotation, I 
can inform him that in the nursery wherein I was 
“baby,” there was, about 1840, a nameless doll, 
always known as “ Shally Dolly,” because it wore 
a dress of this material, But I was taught to spell 
the word not chaly, but chdlé, Was there any 
connexion with chdle ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Rartway Tickets vi. 4).—In the years 
1840 and 1841 I had occasion to travel frequently 
from Manchester to York. The clerk took down 
my name and address and entered it into a way- 
book before giving me my ticket. The ticket was 
of paper. At one time the tickets were all collected 


Tye-| at a barrier before entering the train. But this 


did not long continue, for persons took advantage 
of the opportunity of travelling for a long journey 
while taking a short-journey ticket. The train was 
started by a bugle, on which the air “I’d bea 
butterfly” was played. Carriages were made to 
resemble stage coaches as much as possible. Lug- 
gage was placed on the top, much to the detriment 
of the luggage, besides givingagreat deal of unneces- 
sary labour to the porters. The guards sat in seats 
on the top of the carriages, where they were exposed 
not only to wind and rain, quite unnecessarily, but 
to the far greater inconvenience of receiving all the 
cinder-dust of the engine into the eyes and mouth. 
My travelling goes much further 
back. I travelled on the first railway that carried pas- 


E 
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sengers, the Stockton and Darlington line, which | Edition of the English Poets,” by Robert Bell, 


was opened for passenger traffic five years before 
the Liverpool and Manchester. Its first passenger 
carriage was the body of a stage coach fixed to a 
railway truck. The majority of the passengers on 
the day of opening had to content themselves with 
places in empty coal-waggons. 
E. Leaton 
A collection of railway tickets would, half a 
century hence, be of some antiquarian interest. 
We have collections of postage stamps ad nauseam, 
and why not tickets ? Fins any attempt been made 
to form one? I can fancy that were an interest 
once aroused in the collection of tickets it would 
soon far outstrip that in postage stamps, for the 
simple reason that tickets are more costly and 
more difficult to obtain. If any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
has commenced collecting, I shall be glad to com- 
municate with him. G. W. M. 


Cuarrer §. vi. 7).— 
What do I care for the Doctor Seraphic, 
With all bis wordy chajfer and traffic? 
‘Golden Legend,’ sect. vi. (p. 238, Albion ed. ). 
Is this such a quotation as Dr. Murray wants ? 
OC. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 


Pennizs S. vi. 7).—For some account 
of Chad pennies and Chad farthings see a letter 
from Samuel Pegge, printed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June, 1788. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Rorat Orrerincs aT THE Feast oF THE 
v. 369; vi. 13).—In the year 
1861 or 1862 I had an opportunity of inspecting 
the Epiphany offerings. After being offered they 
become the property of the Dean of the Chapel 
Royal. Dr. Tait then occupied that office, and it 
was through him that I saw the offerings. There 
was a red pasteboard box, with a gilt star on the 
lid. Inside were three small silk bags, one con- 
taining a few grains of incense, another a few 
leaves of myrrh, and the other a small roll of 
beaten gold such as is used by gilders. I have 
never heard of any such change as your corre- 
spondent St. Swirnin mentions. It certainly 
would be an improvement if a gold coin were 
substituted for such a mere apology for gold as 
is that used. E. Leaton Bienkinsopr. 


“ Paiz” anv ALFRED CrowQuitL” S. vi. 
26).—In works illustrated by Alfred Crowquill has 
‘Pickwick Abroad,’ by G. W. M. Reynolds, pub- 
lished in 1839, now a rare book, been included ? 


Grorcs Ancus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


‘Tas Poacuer’ §, vi, 26). 
—If Sr. Swrranr will consult “The Annotated 


* Ballads, Songs, &c., of the Peasantry,’ London, 
1857, p. 216, he will see that the story in the 
‘Generation of Judges’ (p. 14) may very well be 
correct, for there is this note on ‘The Lincolnshire 
Poacher ’:— 

“This very old ditty has been transformed into the 
dialects of Somersetshire, Nothamptonshire, and Lei- 
cestershire, but it properly belongs to Lincolnshire.” 

Ep. 


I think the above is the correct title of this 
ditty, though it has been made to do duty for 
Lancashire, Leicestershire, and I believe several 
other shires. The earliest copy I have seen is in 
a duodecimo pamphlet printed at Dublin. This 
was reprinted, with one or two typographical 
errors, in the Midland Counties Historical Col- 
lector, vol. ii. p. 320, Ayoy. 


Srorm=Frost (7" v, 448, 473).—Somewhat 
analogous to this use of storm for frost is the use 
of orage for wind of any kind, even fora light 
breeze, upon the Sadne. Mr. P. G. Hamerton 
twice notes this in ‘The Saédne: a Summer 
Voyage’; see pp. 58, 81. I quote from the latter 
reference :— 

“The word ‘ orage’ on the banks of the Saéne has not 
its usual French meaning...... In ordinary French it 
means a storm, generally a thunderstorm, but on the 
Sadéne it means the south wind, and, by extension, any 
wind, even a light breeze. Our pilot called the faintest 
breezes ‘l’orage,’ which produces the oddest effect until 
one is accustomed to it. The English reader may realize 
this by supposing that in some parts of England faint 
breezes were always called thunderstorms by the in- 
habitants.” 

Sr. Swirary. 

In this county (Worcester) storm is invariably 
applied by the peasantry to rain, while thunder 
and lightning is always called a — o- 


Lovuvima, A New Curistran Name (7® §. vi. 
6).—Curuasert Bepe’s note on this name reminds 
me of similar Christian names I have met with 
while preparing the registers of St. Alphage, 
Canterbury, for the press. In 1706 Louina 
Backer was baptized, where probably u=v. If so 
the name is Lovina. In 1730 Lovevina Cooper 
was christened, and in 1769 I find a Levina 
Cramp. Possibly the whole of these may be 
variants of Lavinia. If not, the first and second 
go far to prove that Sir Francis Knollys has 
narrowly escaped “ appropriating ” an invention of 
the last century. J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


*‘Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.” If Curn- 
BERT Bepe coined the name Mareli for one of his 
fictitious heroines, a very similar name was coined 
for a real person long before his facile and amusing 
pen began to be exercised. A lady well known to 
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visitors to Ventnor thirty or forty years ago, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Noble Coleman, incumbent of 
St. Catherine’s Church, bore the name “ Marella,” 
which was evidently formed in the same way by 
the combination of portions of two Christian names. 
I can mention another example. When dining, 
five-and-thirty years back, with that excellent 
archwologist and accurate editor the late H. T. 
Riley, I met a young lady who, to my surprise, 
answered to the name “Marmary.” Asking my 
host whether I heard the name aright, he told me 
that the young lady had been so called after her 
two godmothers, one of whom was named Martha, 
and the other Mary, her own name combining the 
two. E. VENABLEs. 


Masor-Generat Sir Jonn Srvarr (7" §, vi. 
28).—The Annual Register for 1815 records the 
death, on April 1, of 
“Sir John Stuart, K.B., a Lieut.-Gen., and Lieut.-Gov. 
of Grenada. The title of Count of Maida was conferred 
on him by the King of the two Sieilies on account of his 
gallantry in the battle of that name,” 


Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
Reference Library, Hastings. 


Sir John Stuart died at Clifton on April 1, 1815, 
“where he had gone for the recovery of his health, 
which had been declining ever since his return 
from Italy,” and was buried in Bristol Cathedral. 
Sir John was a lieutenant-general in the army. 
The title of Count Maida was conferred upon him 
by the sovereign of the Two Sicilies for gallant 
conduct in the field. See Gentleman’s Magazine 
for April, 1815, p. 379. G. F. R. B. 


Tar First Novet (7 §. v. 467).—I 
have a very strong impression that I read the 
‘Romance of the Forest’ in the pages of the 
Ladies’ Magazine when I was a boy. 

E. Leaton 


Ramyzs S. v. 449).—That this word should 
be derived from Romulus seems rather far-fetched, 
et in some way «© connexion between the two may 
be pointed out, with no degree of certainty, of 
course, but as slightly possible. 

Varro (‘De Lingua Latina’) frequently asserts 
that Roma is derived from Romulus, and if this 
derivation be accepted, the word Romanensis, 
found as early as Cato’s ‘De Re Rustica,’ and per- 
haps derived through Romanus, is indirectly de- 
rived from Romulus. From Romanensis might 
come Ramnenses, whence, of course, Ramnes. 

The above seems a long series of changes ; but, 
taking into account the very long period between 
the foundation of Rome and the earliest written 
mention of the term Ramnes or Ramnenses, there 
was room for much gradual variation in the word. 

A different connexion might be pointed out also. 
If Roma comes from Romulus, and Luceres from 
Lueumo, then Romnenses might be derived from 


Romulus, and consid the parallel name 
Remus, given to Romulus’s brother, or perhaps 
other self, a confusion may have arisen, and the 
result have been the changes of Romnes into 
Ramunes, or rather Romnenses into Ramnenses. 


STEGGALL. 
3, Queen Square, W.C, 


Kyicutep arrer Deatu S. v. 169, 235, 
392).—Was not Bishop Fisher made a cardinal 
after his death ? E. Leaton BLenxinsoppr. 


Perhaps the following, which I take from the 
London Gazette of July 3, 1888, p. 3633, ought to 
be added to Miss Busx’s list :— 

“ The King’s Own (Royal Lancaster Regiment).—Lieut. 
Edgar Piozi Wells (since d d) to tain vice 


Brevet-Msjor A. Hunter D.8.0, seconded. Dated May 
23rd, 1888.” 


ONESIPHORUS. 


A German Dictionary oF Parase AND 
Fasie (6" §. xi. 347, 455; 7® S. v. 255).—A 
good book of the kind has just appeared, ‘ Die 
Sprichwortlichen Redensarten im Deutschen Volks- 
mund,’ von Wilhelm Borchardt, Leipzig, Brock- 
haus, price 5 marks. A, Fes, 
Hamburg. 


Historiatep (7 §. v. 485).—Is not rather too 
wide a meaning given to this word in your corre- 
spondent’s note? There are several words used to 
describe large ornamental initials, such as bloom- 
ing, flourished, i pictorial, historiated, 
illuminated, scroll-work initials, &. By his- 
toriated I have understood only initials containing 
histories, whether from the book in which they are 
used or any other. The initials in the Bishops’ 
Bible representing Neptune, Apollo and Daphne, 
Jupiter and Leda, &., might be called historiated, 
and others in the book might be called floriated; 
but most booksellers would simply call them all orna- 
mental or woodcut, and only apply the term his- 
toriated to painted initials in manuscripts contain- 
ing small figures of men and women. When the 
illuminations contain birds, insects, or —— 
they do not call them historiated. At t, such 
is my experience. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Like Mr. Bucxrer I had noticed that his- 
toriated does not appear in Annandale’s edition of 
Ogilvie, and about two years ago I sent Dr. Mar- 
ray a quotation for the word from the Atheneum. 
No doubt historiated will duly appear in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary.’ oHN RANDALL. 


Tittz or Novex v. 488; vi. 15, 55). 
—Tatron’s inquiry is partly, but correctly, 
answered by G. B. M. in giving the title of 
the novel as ‘Outward Bound.’ The author 
was Lieut. Edward Howard, who also wrote 
*Rattlin the Reefer,’ both successful novels in 
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their day. He was for some time sub-editor of 

the Metropolitan, under Capt. Marryat, who, 

when the latter novel was first published, put his 

name on the title-page as editor. Howard died 

whilst still a young man. R. A. G. 
Edinburgh. 


I read the novel for which Tatrow inquires 
about the year 1831. Its name was, I am nearly 
sure, ‘Ardent Troughton,’ but it may have had 
also ‘Outward Bound’ as a second title. 

Henry H. Gress. 

Aldenham House. 


Avrnors or Quotations Waytep (7* §, vi. 

» It was my duty to have loved the highest, &c., 
is from Tennyson’s ‘Guinevere,’ about forty lines from 
the end. I. DELEvinens. 

{Other contributors are thanked for replies to the 
same effect. } 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Records and Record Searching. A Guide to the Genealo- 
gist and the Topographer. By Walter Rye. (Stock.) 
Mr. Rye has been long known as a hard worker in 
the field of local history. He is something, how- 
ever, more than this, His exposure of the forged 
‘Squire Papers’ was a boon to the historian, and his 
‘Amy Robsart: a Brief for the Prosecution,’ renders it 
almost certain that the good and innocent woman was 
foully done to death. He has now conferred an addi- 
tional boon on students—a favour not limited to one 
county or one class of inquiries. All our readers who 
have given time to working among records are aware that 
it is more than half the battle to know where to search. 
Time and money are constantly wasted by persons looking 
for what they want among the wrong class of documents. 
The truth is often missed simply because there is no clue 
through the maze. Mr. Rye has felt this, no doubt, 
keenly, and has prepared a handbook which, if carefully 
studied, will furnish an excellent guide not to the 
beginner only, but to all, however experienced, whose 
tastes lead them to examine minute historical and 
genealogical facte. However assiduously we may have 
worked, none of us has an exhaustive knowledge of the 
various classes of evidence, in print and in manuscript, 
which bear on historical subjects. Mr. Rye has, how- 
ever, got together a mass of data which go very far 
towards furnishing a sufficient guide to the whole. Of 
course some parts of his work are more thorough than 
others. He is far more at home with things secular than 
with ecclesiastical concerns; but in every department 
there is much to be learned. The list of printed parish 
registers which he gives, whether complete or not, will 
be found very useful. We wish he bad given a cata- 
logue of manor customals and extracts from manorial 
court rolls which have appeared in print, Of the latter 
we remember two, Scotter and Bottesford, in the Ar- 
cheologia, and one, Hibbaldstowe, in the Journal of the 
Royal Archeological Institute. A complete list, too, of 
the extracts from churchwardens’ accounts and of the 
books on the bells of the various counties would be of 
t service, We trust when a new edition of Mr. 
ye’s book is called for, as we prophesy that it soon will 
be, that he will give us these and various other addi- 
tions. A very valuable part of the book consists of what 


its author calls an “ Antiquarian Directory.” It is a list 
of the various local archeological societies, and of such 
periodicals as are in whole or in part of an antiquarian 
nature, We observe errors and omissions, but such things 
are inseparable from a first attempt. 


Philosophical Classics for English Readers.—Spinoza* 

By John Caird, LL.D. (Blackwood & Sons), 

Art a time when fiction of an order neither exalted nor 
lovely occupies so large a share of the attention of the 
reading world, it isa hopeful sign that a work such as 
the one before us can be produced and find students who 
will undergo the labour of mastering it. We do not 
mean to imply by this that Dr. Caird’s ‘Spinoza’ is a 
dull book—it is, indeed, absolutely the reverse ; but no 
work dealing, as this does, with the deepest of philoso- 
phical problems can be light reading. What Spinoza’s 
teachings really were has been a subject of hot conten- 
tion ever since the publication of ‘The Ethios,’ and the 
war still rages fiercely. Men see their own philosophy 
reflected in his pages, and are too often content to read 
into them ideas which can never have been in the 
author's mind. 

Though difficulties might be raised on almost every 
page, we are inclined to think that Dr. Caird has pre- 
sented a view of the great Dutch thinker as nearly cor- 
rect as is now possible, Perhaps, however, he has not 
allowed sufficient for the influence that medizval Hebrew 
philosophy and the writings of Giordano Bruno had 
upon Spinoza in the earlier stages of his career, Bruno's 
writings were to the men of his day exceedingly power- 
ful intellectual stimulants. We think we can trace in 
Spinoza’s methods that Bruno had greater influence over 
him than Dr, Caird allows. Of course, without wishing 
in any way to depreciate the great Italian, it must be 
admitted by all who have studied their works that 
Spinoza stands on a much higher level than Bruno, 


Casar in Kent; an Account of the Landing of Julius 
Caesar and his Battles with the Ancient Britons. By 
Rev. Francis T. Vine. Second Edition. (Stock.) 

THE career of Julius Cesar is of undying interest ; every 
incident in his life that has come down to us has been 
discussed by historians. None of the classical writers 
except Cicero and Virgil attracted so much attention at 
the revival of letters as did the ‘Commentaries’ of the 
founder of the Roman Empire. They can never lose 
their interest for Englishmen, for in those pages is the 
first clear and distinct account of our own land, Czsar, 
it is true, saw but little, and some things which he has 
recorded are probably mistakes due to incorrect informa- 
tion. Yet we fondly dwell on the earliest picture of the 
island which was to become England. 

Mr. Vine is an enthusiastic student of this incident in 
our history. He seems to have read almost everything 
that bas been written concerning it. Dr. Maitland says 
somewhere, when commenting on the works of Strype, 
the ecclesiastical historian—we are quoting from memory 
—that he was a diligent student of manuscripts, but then 
to him one manuscript was as good as another. We fear 
something very like this is the case with Mr, Vine. The 
Welsh traditions are quoted as if they could throw light 
on the career of the Roman conqueror, This is unfor- 
tunate, for they are, as regards Casar, no more to be 
trusted as true history than ‘ Ivanhoe’ is for the times 
of Richard I. Mr. Vine has given two useful maps, for 
which we thank him. He has also disfigured his title- 
pee with a copy of a battle-piece between Romans and 

ritons of the year 1676, It is, of course, purely ima- 
ginary. The Roman standards are represented as flags 
with the double-headed eagle on them. Is it possible 
that Mr. Vine thinks this piece of medisval heraldry 
was known to the contemporaries of the great Julius? 
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Tux Fortnightly opens with a long and spirited poem, 
by Mr. Swinburne, entitled ‘ The pou A Mr. Grant 
Allen supplies a contribution on the vexed question of 
* Genius and Talent.’ Mr. J. E. C, Bodley sends an account 
of ‘A Visit to President Brand.’ eneral Viscount 
Wolseley, writing on ‘Courage,’ furnishes many inter- 
esting particulars concerning men still alive, and ventures, 
with a protest, to indicate the bravest of the brave. Mr. 
Procter’s ‘ Capital and Culture in Americs,’ arrests atten- 
tion,—In the Nineteenth Century Dr. Jessopp asks, ‘ Who 
owns the Churches?’ His article is in part a defence of 
the work of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. Prof. Goldwin Smith concludes his ‘ Ame- 
rican Statesmen,’ Dr, Burney Yeo weighs three separate 
cures for ‘Growing too Fat,’ and Mdile. Blaze de Bury 
depicts ‘ The Real Madame de Pompadour.’ Two papers 
of much value are ‘ Workers’ Songs’ and ‘The Geo- 
graphical Distribution of British Intellect,’ The experi- 
ment indicated in the last is interesting, but not wholly 
conclusive.—‘ Fragments of Book-Lore ’ attracts in Mur- 
ray's, in which Mr, Wakefield continues his ‘ Foun- 
dation Stones of English Music.’ An account is also 
given of ‘A Visit to the Paris Conservatoire,’—Lord 
Coleridge writes in Macmillan’s on ‘John Campbell 
Shairp,’ Mr. Walter Pater’s ‘ Gaston de Latour’ is con- 
tinued, ‘Sir Francis Doyle's Poetry’ is the subject of a 
review, and Prof. Colvin writes on ‘Some Letters of 
Keats.’—Mr, Foxall writes in Longman's on ‘ The Short- 
comings of English Elementary Schools.’ The most 
impressive and popular article is, however, that of Dr. 
B. W. Richardson on ‘ The Storage of Life as a Sanitary 
Study.,—The English Illustrated has a reproduction of 
Gainsborough’s picture ‘ The Parish Clerk.’ ‘A Rugby 
Ramble’ is very pleasingly illustrated. Mr. Traill is 
philosophically amusing in ‘ Et Cetera.’—Mr. G, L, 
Apperson supplies to the Gentleman's ‘Some Curiosities 
of English ictionaries,, The Rev. H.S, Fagan writes 
on ‘The Irish Exhibition,’ and Mr. Garnet Smith on 
* Gustave Flaubert.’-—' Who wrote Dickens’s Novels ?’ is 
the title of a skit in the CornAill on the “ great crypto- 

.” *The Peak of Teneriffe’ and ‘The Home of 
urkish Tobacco ’ are readable-—‘ The 8 d Armada,’ 
in Temple Bar, describes an imaginary battle between 
an English fleet of the coming century and a supposed 
enemy. ‘ Prof. Bonamy Price’ is depicted by Mr. J. R. 
Mozley. ‘Among the Bulgarians’ has present interest, 


Pant LVII. of Mr. Hamilton’s Parodies contains 
travesties of ‘The Mummy’ of Horace Smith and works 
of Thackeray, Lytton, Mrs. Browning, &c. 


Tux publications of Messrs, Cassell lead off with The 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part LY., “Parbuckle” to 
* Perclose.” An instance of the class of information sup- 

lied better than that given under “ Parish” cannot be 

esired. The entire history of the word and the thing is 
supplied —Old and New London, Part XI., atill hovers 
about the Royal Exchange and Cornbill, and has views 
of Lioyd’s, Merchant Taylors’, Draper’s Hall Gardens, 
Own Country, Part opens with Lin- 
coln, of which many views are given, and passes to the 
Great Glen of Scotland and the Caledonian Canal. A 
full-page representation of Oban is accompanied with 
many pictures of Scottish castles, mountains, and 
lakes.—' King Henry VL, Part opens in Cassell’s 
Shakespeare, Part XXXI., and has a striking frontispiece 
of Joan of Arc, It has also some stirring pictures of 
combats.—Naumann’s Music, Part V., has a 
finely executed facsimile of ‘ 7 Tutilo Hodie Can- 
tandus,’ from a tenth century MS, at Gall. The letter- 
press treats of the music of the Greeks, of which a 
valuable account is supplied.—Part VIII. of the Dic- 


tionary of Cookery, among other subjects, deals at some 


length with ‘Preservation of Food.’— Woman's World 
has a fine engraving of Gerard’s portrait of Josephine, in 
the Versailles Gallery. There are varied contributions 
by Miss Mathilde Blind, Miss F. Mabel Robinson, Miss 

. Sharman Crawford, and Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon. 


A movemeENT has originated with the Elizabethan 
Literary Society to erect a monument to Christopher 
Marlowe, who sleeps in an unmarked grave in Deptford 
Churchyard, Those willing to assist may apply to the 
hon. sec., Mr, Jas. E, Baker, or the hon, treasurer, Mr, 
8. L. Lee, at Toynbee Hall, E. 

Mr. Wiison Granam has undertaken the compilation 
of the Chaucer glossary which was begun by the Chaucer 
Society. Those ready to assist with extracts from works 
of Ch as yet untouched should write to the Editor, 
Chaucer Society, 64, Mount Pleasant Road, Southampton, 

Tue International Congress of Americanists will hold 
its seventh session in Berlin, October 5-12, under the 
honorary presidency of his Excellency the Minister of 
State, Dr. Von Gossler, and the presidency of the Pri 
Councillor, Dr, Reiss, The general secretary, Dr, Hell- 
mann, invites adhesions at the offices of the secretariate, 
Berlin, 8,.W., Kiniggriitzer Strasse, 120, the subscription 
(10 marke—10s.) including all the Congress publications, 
The programme embraces a varied list of subjects in the 
ethnography, prehistoric antiquities, and philology of 
both the northern and southern of the American 
continent. 


RMotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
of the such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication a Duplicate,” 

G. C. M.—Blount’s ‘ Glo hia’ is a thorough! 
well-known work, as is also h i Law Dictionary ed 
* Glossary of Obscure Words and Phrases,’ The first 
edition is dated 1656, Other editions followed in 1670, 
1671, 1674, 1679, 1691, 1707, and 1719. 

M.A.Oxon, (“ Aye-mes”’).—These are surely the utter- 
ances of sorrow or regret, such as “ Ay de mi” in Spanish 
and, more familiarly, “ Ah, me !” in English, 

W. H. L, (“ Plague of Earwigs”),—Write to Hard- 
wicke’s Science Gossip. 

(“ Cortége”).—We should have held, 
with your informant, that the accent should be grave. 
It is, however, acute in Littré and in the ‘ Dictionnaire 
de l’Académie Frangaise,’ 6¢me édition. The subject 
is interesting. 

M. W. B. (“ Correct Quotation Wanted ”),—You omit 
the enclosure of which you 

CorricEnDuM.—P, 72, col. 1, 1, 2 from bottom, fi 
“ Cavour” read Carver, j . 

NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THIS MONTH'S PART contains the Opening Chapters of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 


AT THE MOMENT OF VICTORY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ LADY LOVELACE,’ &c. 


The SERIAL STORY, 


R E D T 0 W ERB S. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


And the Completion of 


A LEAL LASS. 


By R. A. KING. 
ALSO 
LAMBETH PALACE. BITS of NORMAN LONDON. 
ANCIENT CROSSES. FROM AFRICA DIRECT: the African 
READING and ite BISCUITS: Huntley &|/eraptiGHT DREAMS: Signals to the 
Planets. 
NOCTURNAL BURIAL. ROTTEN ROW. 
A — a RECREATION in the OLDEN |The BOULEVARDE DIPLOMATIQUE. 
SLANG PHRASES, LONDON EXHIBITIONS: Italian, Irish, 
ALSO 


THE EXTRA SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


Containing EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES 


Subscribers can be supplied direct from the Office, 
TERMS. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. per year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d, including postage, 
OFFICE: 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 
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FREDERIC 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. ©. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 
SCHICHTEN,. With Notes, Questions for Conversation, and 
Vocabulary. Twenty-sixth Edition. cloth, 


2. GOETHE'S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Literary and Biogra- 
ical Introduction, Notes,and Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. 

2mo. cloth, Ss. éd. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
Tables, and Index. New Edition. 
“Dr. Dochbeim'y sive all the historical and geographical in- 


(IL) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 


Part I.—Contents: 1. 2. UND rack 
3% DER HAUSSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, $s. 6d. 

Part II. —Contents : PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 
3. LIST = piLeoMA, With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 

Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


"Parte. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


Part ITI.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Sine Ae Acts. By 
eae With Notes, Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


(III) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. 
1%mo. cloth, 1s. 6d, 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
(Personal Narrative of Travel, &.), and 
ossary, and 


des neven Continents’ 
Notes, Scientific Gi 


*Ansichten der Natur.” With 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
“ Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books....The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 
Public Opinion. 
“ We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
and i i reading-book for the middle or higher 


forms."—Academy, 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth 2%. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 


German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, Svo. cloth, 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 

Ly System). With an Interlinear Translation, Notes, 

Introduction containing the Elements of Grammar, by L. 
RAUNFELS and A. ©, WHITE. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


according to Dr. Becker's Views. Course of 
Exercises.—KEY to the Exercises, 12mo, cloth, 3a 


London : 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker), to be used with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. 


12mo. 44. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


DANISH To added from 

Danish and Norw storians. 

Voubulary. By dW. PRAEDERSDUREF 
1amo. cloth, ls. 6d. each, 


AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition. 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
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